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f:l^ises.. Fdlloving this initial effort the prbgraia iras expanded to 
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Pvpxls froa a -Icrir' socio-ecxjnoaiic background, both black 
and -ichiie, are failing to g'Slxi an adeijuate edocatibn in the 
nation's 'central-city schools (e.g., Coieaan, et al., 19657 
Dittnan, 1967; Kvaraceus, 1965; and KcCandless, 1B67 , 1970). 
Regardless of tiieir race, their ethnic group, or the part pf 
the country froa which they cone, the educational 
achieyeaents of educatidhaity disadvantaged studSnts have 
been repeatedly documented as dismal. As a group they fatll 
further and further behind their «»oiioaically advantaged 
peers with each year 6f schooling (e.g*, KcCandless, 1970). 
/ . A nunsber of factors probably contribute to the academie 
pli5^»t of the inner-cii^„.^id. Asong other things such' a 
child, begins school poorly prepared' to handle both the 
information presented by the teacher and the , middle-class 
^format of the class room. As - a result of his parents* " 
attitudes, he laay have inappropriate " expectations about 
schqol. ajid academic achievement. Further^ lie may receive 
little support or encouragement, from in^rtant people *in his ^ 
environment. ... 

• In spite, of these factors, some inner-city pupils do 
succeed in ^school. We think the few successful pupils 
experi^fnce academic success early and, finding su<di success 
rewardiijg, are motivated to undertake new academic' tasks. 
Most inner-city students, however, experience early failure 
rather than success in school- and consequently are poorly 



skotivated. Farther/ failtzare is cos^>oiinded as time passes so 

-that expectations of failtire are inculcated* 

J!f this etiology is valid/ 'the one logical and hxzrane 

course action is to replace jf2U.lure with sticcess. In 

order to irroleiaent this course of action / project teachers 

are trained: (a)^to emphasize success and, rdniiaize failure 

and (b) to provide ^portunities for success by matching the 

rrsaterial "presented to the level at which each child 
♦ 

ftmctidhs^ ^ 

In the present stxidy, teachers were trained as outlined 
_a^ove jbp jgireaj^ 2t success envirojffii^t in their class roora^r 
ttie^by _Jto gj^T^^ls successful expeacd^nces trooh whi<3i to 
build • Tochers were trained in t3ie use of ^ a , cijntingency 
ranagengnt . procedure, with najor ffrghasjt^ ^the 
reinforcement of appropriate feehayiors (successes)^ and 
minimal use of punishment for inapprppriate behaviors 
(failures) ♦ 

A number bf studies have Itliready shown that contingency 
management cam successfully be ap|)lied to the^ school 

setting* During the - 1960's/ many l^avior modification 

*f . . . - ^, * 

studies vere conducted in aAslaissroom setting {Zimoaierman and 

. • i . ' " ' • 

Zimmermam, 1962; Hafri^/ Wolf / and Baer/ 19 $4; Sail/ Lund/ 

an4 Jackson) ♦ >Sost of ' these . focused tipon • objective 

assessment of individual pu{>HS/ according to Z^raaerman/ 

Zimmerman) amd Russel (19;^9J* Cd«(trasting with the single 

pupil treatment/ Bimbrauer/ Wolf / JCidder/ amd'^Tague (1965) 

and Btirchard (1965) deirbnstrated good 'results utilizing 



behavior loodification vfejere ttiey concurrently allied' 
syste.'^jattic treatrsent to every aafcber of a class. Bushell. 
iirobel, and Kichaelis {196S) desonstrated that a set of 
cossnon treatments could successfnlly be applied to a class 
as a i«^ole;. classrooa assigmaents - were not explicitly 
constructed for individtial p)toils bat were designed so that 
different activities .vere reinforced by differential ^pken 

reinforcezaent contingencies. 

\ - * 
Several types of rral adaptive behaviors have been - 

xaodified or ailleviated in pre^school oi: . nursery School 

settings* Hai^, Allen^ 3ueilv'Sarris/ auid Wolf {1964) and- 

Harris ^\johnson> Kell^^^^and Kolf (1964) used^ social 

reiijf orceaeiit to eiim^te maladaptive crying beSiavloi and 

r^fcessftd crawling* Har*:^ Jieynolds^ ' Baer^ Brawley/ .and 

- ^ - / ' * * - 

Harris \U968V studied ^d successfully cwitrolled the" 

/ . • . ' ^ * ' ^ — 1_ 

oibh<>2cious behavior of > 5-year-pl4 girl who was - ""balky ^ 
verbally insulting, occasion^p^ly^^oulirotttbed-,.^^^ ^ 
tell disjointed stories aSout violent accidents^ ^ Buell, ' 
Stoddard^.. Harris/ and Baer (1968) conditioned a youhg 
preschool child" who was jdiysically inactive 'and withdrawn to 
develo|>^ spci^ ^skills by, reififorcing* outdoor play* Baer 
D.966X liotes a ntiEi)er /of'oa[igjr studies, ail ter^ng pbsfitive 
<Jutc6aes, involving behaviors sjrch as excessi^fe dependency, 
wil^l and. -disruptive sjicial play% ektreia^;^'^ aggression, 
:e^lusive . play with single* pe/r^ iftattf ntivenesg , 
inarfcxculate use of 'language, and hycferadtivity^ ^ 



Becently the aim \ of behavior codification studies in 
classrpos^ has^ J>e^ ^lif t^ frtto *d£sr^tive *pupil i>^aviors 
to* jmpil adiievezaeot. Staats (St;&a^ aad Batterfield, 1965j 
Staats, -19648; Stutats, 1964b; " Sisips.f ' Finley, ISLnk&J^ 'SBA 
«Glf, 1964a; Staats, Hiiik«; Finley, J§>Xf, ^ind 3roo>ts, 1969b) • 
perforned a series of studies dssonstraCtijig significant, 
gains in reading, achievenent utilizing t<^n reinforcers* 
Staats reported that tHe token reinfOireeQent s^&pan waS VBvy 
snccessful ' in inotivating pupils to re^d. Wolf, Giles/ and 
Hall (1968} repeated Staats^. dranatic results- and 
deujpnstrated overall aciiievesaent gains in a re^diail^ 
class roon, coiroaured with the aciiievenent gains of ?i ^^SS^^ 
classro^ {control class} fay using a tok^ reinforceiaent 
sygten. Significant i?Ttproveraerit in reading achieveiaent as 
laeasured by standard reading testfe^ was reported by Claurk 
and Walberg {1968) , where inasslive veibal rewards were given 
b^ the teacher and these rewaurds were recorded by each child 
6n tally sheets. Clark and Weilberg demonstrated that in an 
educationeii • .setting "the teacher's increased use of verbsJ. 
nradtse has a positive* effect on the scholastic, leaunting of 
children who are potential dropouts from inner-city schools 
(p. 310).." - • • 

In -classroom setting; then, two general 
classifications of re-inforcement contingencies^ have been 
explorfd, social, ^imd. token reinforcement. Praise, teacher 
attenjiiort, teacher smiles, and t^achfer frowns were found to 
provide adequate incentives, for^ inost pupils to perform 



fectiwly . in classrocxns (O^Leaury, Becker/ Evans, andr 
Saudargzis^ 1969; Zixn^erran' and Zimeriaan^ 1962; Earrls, 
Wolfy and- Baer^ 1964; Harris^ Johnston^ Kelley^ atnd Wolf^ 
1^64;' Allen, Hart,- Boell., Barris, and Wolf, 1964; BecJi^r, 
Hadsen, Aropld^ and Thoraag, 196^; Hall, Lund, .and Jackson, 

* 

.1968; Scptt^ Bxirton, and Yarrow/ 1967; Ward .and Baker-^ 1968/ 

Hall^ ' Panyon^ Rabon^ and Broden^ 1968; Barclayj. 1962;^ 

Madsen/ Wesley^ Becker^ and Thomas^ 1968). Social stimuli 

are diefined as the behavior of people ^ including syeh 

ftmctionst' as' physical, contact/ nearness vearbal behavior^ 

cmd physicsJ. appearance. Where social approval or the use of 

teacher pr2d.se cmd social censure have failed^ token 

reinforcenent has proved to be effective in laodifying pupil 
^ ' t ^ . ' . ' . ' . 

behavior (Bimbrauer and Lawl^^ 1964; Bimbrauer^ • Wbl£/ 

*^ * * . ' 

Kidder^ and Tague^ 1965; Bimbrader/ Bijou^ ' Jfolf ^ and 
Kidder/ 1965; Ouay^ CWerry^ Hc^een^ and Spragu^, 19-66; 
KuyperS/ Befcrker^^and O'Leary/ ^68; O'teairy and Becker^ 
i967; . ffoif/ Giles\ ^d Hall^^ 1968) Token reinforcement has 
been d^ii^d by O'Leary and Becker -^1967/ p^ 637); as 
"tangible ohujects or sysjbols whxch attain reinforcing po^r 
by being exchanged for a variety of other objects su<di as 
camdy and trinkets which are ba<?k-up^ reinforcers. Tokens 
acquire genera3J.zed reinforcing properties when . they atre 
pad.red^- wi*th~,many different reinforcers." The most .powerful, 
combination of incentives to mpdify pupil behavior in the 
classroom appeaored to be a, systematic blend of socicil and 
token reinforcement. 



V Witb . refex^toce to the present sttatdy^ the following 
points should be nstde** Firsts it ."has bee^ cle^Lrly 
deiaonstrated \ o*xur o^ observations* saade esurly in the 

dbutse of con^ctlng this study confina) that on the whole 

' i • • • • 

teachers of . innerrcity jmpils eriploy negative and ^5Ven 

punitive ae^thods as ' tfaeir^ , jaajor incentive technijcrae fo2v 

behatvior coatrol and academic learning. Sedond> it is also 

clear that behavior oodification is not necessarily a 

- positive ,techni<|ue but can be, and often is, accoiaplished by 

me 2ms of aver^ive incentives. Third, laost of tlK5se reporting 

in ^ the \ literature ^ either, themselves x>r by way of 

specialists t^ciined by Qieia, ' h^ive been^ "interested * in 

, whether' &: not the. behavior zaodificatibh technique worked 

^but less interested in developing procedures for tratinin'g 

classroom teachers in its xxse. 



In this • study we have worked to irove te^idiers from 




employment of a preponderance -o£ negati^ to a preponderance 
'.positive incentives. Appropriate behavior is rewarded, 

inappropriate behavior is ^ignored, and almos^ no aversive 

(f ' " - - 

incentives atre tised.** Second oxir eirtphasis has been on the 

tratining (preservice and inserjdi^jef of teachers in ,the use 

of 'positive behavior modification rather than on the < 

^ilization' •of 'specialists. Further, ^ most behavipr . 

Aoditfication investigators wh6' • have reported in the 

literature have wOrked with individual students or smeill 

groups for l^<»iited periojis •ojf^fcime, stjch sis si:^ weeks. In 

* the present study a contingehc^ management technique was 



inplesaentBd in a large nuriber of ijmer-xn.ty classroocis fron 
fixst to eighth grade for an entire acadesdc' yiar , Further/ 
^cxae cMldren participated in the project for two successive 
years ^ thus permtting sore assessment of the_ lo ngitudin al 



effects*^ 

As a group study , Projec t St^ecess >^vironzr^t was not 

. . ^ ^ ' ^ 

designed as an exercise in scientific^analyses of behavior. 

Its purpose / rather ^ was to answerr an actuarial question of 

the sort suggested by Baer {19Z1) i Can behavior nodi^ication 

solve the referring social 'problen, which has been analyzed 

into two sets of behavior> those behaviors wni<di are too 

high or^too low in rate? The central auction in this stTidy' 

is whether or not teachers can. "be trained to use the 

techn^-ques ~^aade available^ through behavioral analysis /to 

provide large nun4>e;:s of , students f?:on * economically 

disadvantaged backgroimds , with some .modicum of individual 



/ 



success « / • 

Entitled Project Success . EnvironE)e,nt and" funded by 
Title monies, the pilot, 1970-71 study included eight 
experin^ntai classed with^ appropriate compatrison classes at 
yfirst^ second, third, and seven€h grade levels. 
Following 'this ' init^jjj^^' developmentea effort and^ its 
encouraging resulp , the program ^as . e^arided to -include 
twice the.>umberyof students within a wider age range during 
the second year/of operation, 1971—72 ♦ K reasonably rigorous^ 
experiiaShtal design vas also ^.Incorporated • in the- s^econd 



implemented ^in a large number of inner^^ty classrooms from 
first to eighth grade for an dntire acat^emic' year. Further^ 

"some children participated i^ the project for two successive 

/ ' / 

years, thus permitting som^ assessment of the longitudinal 
effects. p 



As a group jstudy. Project Success .^vironment was not 
designed as an ej^cise in s^entific/^alysjf s of behavior. 



Its purpose, r^her, Vas t^ ai^sw^r an actuarial question of 
the sort suggested by Baer' (19/1) : Can behavior modification 
solve the referring soy/div4^^ ^^^^^ heen analyzed 

into two sets of l^ehavior^ those behaviors which are too 
high or too low in rate? The central qu^^on in this study ^ 
i3 whether or hot teache^^^r-N^cai\ "he trained ^ to uae tKe 
techniques- inade available through behavioral analysis *to 
provide ' large- numbers of ^ students from economically 
disadvantaged • backgrounds, with . some modicum of individual 
success. 

Entitled Project Success Environment ' and^ funded by 
Title -^Il/l itonies/ tke pilot 1970-71 study included eight 
experimental classes with appropriate comparison classes at 
^ /i rs t , se con^ , thi rd , and seventh grade le ve Is . 
Following' this ^ init:^j||^ developmental effort and^ its 
encoxiraging results , the program was (expanded to --inciude 
twice me.^ number /of students within a wider age range during" 
the second year /of operation^ 197J.^72*. A reasonably rigorous, 
experimental design was also incorporated >. in the~ second 



\- • ^ ' YSAH I* 1970-1971 

i Tfee major ' goals of liie- ini'tiaJ. fanding year of the 
project (1970-2371) -were (1) to develop, aiid te^t a pifogran 
(the Success " Technique) designed to reduce ±he level of 
disCT^tion'in inner-city- class roonss and to increase student 
involvenent in assigiied acadenic tasks and (2) to develop 
effective proc?dtires tor graining teachers in the use_5f the 
Success ' Technique • The ptafS hypothesized that if teachers 
^ had ^equate control .over <5hildren in i5^er-s:ity classes 
acaidfijaic— parf ormance .would also be ench ained; clearly r 

c * 

ieaiming cannot oocur in a, disorderly, x mro tivated class. 
. - * The success technique actually ^evoi^^d over the* entire 
^ first year, r"' A rudiiaentary progtani/ desxgned during ti>e 



K 

\ 



suEnuer' of 1970, was.ajevised in trial- amd-error fashiqn over 
^^^e 1970-1971 academic year as dat:a ^as obtained on* the 
* ef f ectiv^iess of the procedures • The technig-jte described 
below represents th^ sta^as^-of the -^^gr^ at the end of the 

. j^Mib yeau:.^ Shis prograia coi^sisted of a reinforceioant system 

^^^^^ , 

^signed to deliver a ]iigh rate of- reinforcement for 
Appropriate social and acadexnic b^iaviors , a .cleislsrpoxn 
^alrrarigement designed to ^ foster small ' group and 



'^^individualized teaciin^ and some revision of the standard 
curriculum. Jn addition^ the teacher of each project class 
^was assigned-^-^n—aaaiatant teacher who was also trained to 
,^uie the technique. In this fir^t year - the staff believed 



that ' the technique coulJi not be implemented without 



atddijticnal help for' the* teacher • This ' entire package vas 
. evaltiated ' a? a single entilg^'in relation to control classes 
jasing a, traditionaUL teaching ««)ro2tch . and • a single adult, per 
class> thus^ ve cannot deronstrate ^e relative tontriljtition 
of each *.coss>onent ^ to changes in student ^ perferciance^^ 
Finally^ ^' because the /effectiveness of the Succ^s Technique 
could not be a^essed unless teachei^ ^ere applying the 
procedures at^ropriately/ an atteimt was made to aissess 
^ systematically and objectively vhether teachers'' applied the 
requisite procedures,; primarily, high rates of reinforceiaent 
and low levels of punishment. 

i^^^ , . • Method Year^ I 

• Sttbjects "" .and Design 

je^-Bt±rJScts attended four iimer^city* scfe^^^ls^ a middie 
school and three of- its feeder^ elementary schools, in th^ 
Edgpt^ooSkKirkwood section of east Atlanta • This section is a 
typical inner^ity fibt hard-core) biack 'c oi nm uu ity. 
Substandard educational achievement levels and ' a high 
proportion of families earning less Ifeian $3/000 par^year are 
characteristic of the area* All pupils in the project were • 
black; there were ^^proximately the same nmnber of males and 
females ♦ The mean IQ for^the elementary studehts was 84; for 
the seventh' ^rade studentlk 'it was 72. . . 

. The • subject population coi^ist^ of approximately 600 
studehts macking up three groups^*^ experimental group, a 




proxinal control group, and a distal control jfroro* The. 
distal groiip vas intended to control for possible sgjreStd pf 
the treaticent ,ef f«rt within, the experimental sphools. TJie 
experinental group consisted oi sej^enth cp^ade students ^ 
(three classea of 25 each) att^ding^ Sannrye Coan School, 
50 third grade^ stui&nts (two classes^ of ^5 eaph) attending^ 



Wesley Avenue Blesentary ^caooi, 25 ^roUd^ grade students 

life. 

(one class) atc&nding Khitefoord El^aentary ^School, and 50 
rst grade students (two classes) also at Whitefoord 
Eleiaentary Schools At each of these three schools a li3ce 
nufriber of classes %fere used as proxinal controV classes/ ^^le* 
distal contr51 group was located in a neighboring school, Zm 
D* Htibert Z te rr en tary (contains grades K^E) and consisted "of 
eight claisses: three seventh,^ two thir4/ one second, and.'two 
first grades. . ^ , ' . 

The eleiaentary classes were self-contained^ and the 
elementary , pupils were e^^sed to the ^' behaviorad. 
contingencies throu^out eac^ school day. The jsiddl^ school 

classes> however, were tailght by teams {three teachers peF* 

^ ' . % - ^ - " 

team in, the sixth ^gracfe anS f oxir xn the eighth grade) ^ so 

that the pupils were exposed to the contingencies for 

approxisnately four liotors dadly during ^e comings while 

attending the basic classe's* taught by the experimental ^ 

teachers—reading, nathenatics , social studies, and, in the 

eighth grade, science • During .the aftemoohs^ the middle 

school , pupils attended iKm-e3q>erinental exploratory classes, 

stich as vxaAct art, and hoae econoaics. 

..' ^, ' • 

.« t 
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The success -tediniqne "vas not ixitrc^uced by the 
teacaiers into the essperiiaental classes until the first weeJ: 
iij October. This ^provided a baseline period fcr within^ 
si4>ject analysis* . * ' • 

Teachers and Assistant Teac^rs 
• - *" 

Eight teawdiers volunteered for participation in the 
project for the first year^ In addition, each- project 
teacher was ^assigned a ftiTl tins assistant teacher* All 
asisistant teachers . had cos^leted at leeist one year of 
college* An eguaJL nuiaber of proxinal (at the saire schools) 
amd, distal {at^ Hubert Slexaentaary School) teachears were 
selected to serve as controls.^ The race and sex of all 
teachers at each grade level are presented in Table- 1^ ' 



1 

Sxperiiasntal Ifesign Tear I 



Distal 





sex 


race 


sex 


" ^^^^^ 


sex 










V 




1st Teacfcer 




a 




ft 




Assist£33t t^cb?r 


? 










iSv TBc-cner 


? 


3 


T 


3 


? 


Assistsirt teacher 












2nd Teacser 




3 


? 


3 


F 


Assistant teacher 




3 








pTQ i^esccer^ 


? 


3 




3 


? . 


Assist&t teacher 




B / 








3rd ^teacher 




3 


? 


If 


F 


Assistant teacher 


■ ? 


3 








7th Teacher 




B 




3 


. F 


Assistant teacher 


it ^ 


3 








7th Teacher 

- Assistant teacher 


? 


3 




KL 




K 


3 








?ih Teacher 


? 


3 ' 


? 


i- 

1 


? - 


Assistant teacher 











3. 



Project Staff 



Managei!ient of Project Success Environment during Yeaq; l/ 

was accomplished through the services of a Project Director/ 

two 'Project .CoorddLnators'/ a .^gseatrch Assistant, and two 

.'-paurt-^iiae Behavior Technicisms. The Project Director 

facilitated the ^ developroent and inpjenentation ^c/f the 

12 - ' ' ' 



pr<%ra2a in con-jiHTction with the, Snpezintfindent, . the 
Assis£^t Svpe^tendent for Instruction, the Area V 
Saperint^^wit, ana project constatants • from ^ry 
Univ^rsi^, T)^ two Project Coordinators woidced' dix»ctly 
^with- the Elementary and'' saddle school principals in the 
training an^ supervision of the project teachers and in 
<^taini3ig necessaSry equipment, supplies, and instructional 
naterials for the. project classrooms. The Besearch Assistant 
^vaa responsible for the experimental design arid evaluation 
of the pro-am and work^, cfosely vith the Assistant- 
Superintendent %or Research and Development and the pifoject 
corfeultants. l^e CB^'avior Tet&nicians monitored and- 
supervised the ic^Jlementation 'of the success technique in 
the classroom and oversaw *col lection of the in-class 
obsefrvational data. ^ ilzj:^ . -—-^ 



'Treatment 



The success environment technique utilize's behavior 
modification with the ei^jh^iis on- pogitive 'reinfoioSaent. ' 
Three principal components are: (1) a reinforcement system? 
(2) a classroom arrangec^nt (an engineered classrobm)? (3) a 
curriculum. Bgcause these three interdicting components' ^re 
applied concurrently so thai no . individual appraisal was 
feasible, they are evaluated as a single entity " 
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Beinforce^nept Sygtea - ' ^ 

* " • • » \' ' ' 

^ In a Project Su c cess class^ooa^. the burden of 

reinforcement falls zn>on . the project teacher. It is 

essentia to the success technique that ^the teacdier 

reinforce her sttidents often. Frequent reir^f^rceirent is 

iiaurdly sufficient/ but it is necessary to cosS^t the sense 

of failure that the i^ner-^city student as5pciatea with the 

classtbon. The teac2ier does- not reinforce hsuDhazardfy. 

Heinforcers are presented .to the^ students as . soon as- 

i ' ' 

po gsl hle following desired behavior , and the teacher inakes 

* * ✓ 

'it clear to the stinSent >rtiat he has done* to earn his reward. 

In brief, the teacher reinforces her sttidents frequently and 

* 9 * , ■ « . 

wi^^^purpose. Sqpe times the purpose isl.oniy to iinpronfe the 
• student.' s attention- of^his, conduct/ but* often the intent is 
to increase the response strength- of behaviors whi< 
indicate that learning has occurred or is oecttr^In^.^^ 

To speak of" "behaviors whic^ indicate tijatroeaming. has 
occurred* xp^to becoiae involved in the dif fi-cult pr^ble^ of 
detern^^Ung: . behavioral objectives. Traditionally these 

liens have been dealt .with as an aspect of curriculuia 

-% * »' 

\p^eparation^ This is still the case^Vith^n the success* 

*» • 

technique/ bilt another element is added. The obj.ectives, cmd- 
the curriculum leading the student to tJie objectla^es/ are 
selected to allow the project teacher frequent ox>portuni ties' 
to jzionitor and/ if appropriate/ to reinfor<?e ' the , student's 
progress. Agpoutline of the project's various curricula 

4 

designed to afford tije teacher these i^pportunitie^/ is 
presented in a sep^aTate section. The significant point to be 

/ . • • - 14- - 
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inade here is that^ establrshing effective reinforcezaent 

«)ntingenqies cannotT be separate froa^ and is in fact 

dependent npon,. preparing a kighly structured curriculucu 

The adninistrat^on of rein'forcenent is the essentia 

beans for acqonplishing^ .three project goaOs* (1) The iimer- 

ci±Y student usxxally has a history <jf failure^ especially in 

the school • It is not untisual for the sdtiool itself to be 

viewed as an ever present syinbol of faii^ire* Reinforcenent 

Achieves 'the first goal of repeatedly giving the student an 

isinediate sense of success and an ^cconipanying positive 

* • > 
feeling toward school in general and his own .teadier in 

particular^ . (2) Further/ if the reinforcecents are . 

adninistered properly^ the student feels he has earned theni,n^' 

thus ha^ coped effectively with hi^ environiaent^ (3) 

Finally, ais - the student coiaes t& feel successful and' 

efficacious in the success classrooza, the reinforcement is 

also provi^ng direction and motivation fbr leamins skills 

and behaviors that will help the project student in other 

classrooms in other enviromrfents* 

■ . Goal 3 is very close to the traditional aim of 

education. That ,Gpal 3 is also" the ultimate . pvirpose of 

administering reinforcement is appropriate, thtrefor^, but 

hardly innovative* The 'Snigue a'spiBct of this approach is the 

emphasis on attaining goals 1 and 2 as an integral part of 

attaining goal 3* The eii5>hasis on engendering feelings of 

positive affect and con5>etency is only appropriate if it is 

grarite<3 that students do not normally associate these 



feelings witij their classroons. "the adraitted project bias is 

that failure / not positive affect and a sense of efficacy^ 

pervades very many classrooins^ especially in the inner-^city. 

, In Operation > The , approach held in toind ^hile 

agninisteripg reinforcement to accoOTlish" oar three goals 

sequentially* That is, the sttidents are ^fiyrst i;nduced to 

'associate their classroon and their teacher with, pleasant 

things. Reinforcejaent theory indicates that when this state 

is readied the students are likely to be interested and 

active,. They are then given pTq>o it unities to bring about 

occurrence of pleasant consequences throtf^ Miieiy ^-own 

efforts. A sense of efficacy -is rewarding in itself and, 

together with the reinffir cement received, incre^es the 

response strenglA^_^f^ purposeful behavior,' Op to this point 

there has been no direct 'con^^erh with what acadetnir? mat i^tnai 

the student has nastered but rather with whether or not he 

has learned that following the rules and "playing the game" 

pays off. If things, are going well, the student is no<^ 
♦ 

looking for ways to earn .reinforcement; and the teacher ' can 
concentrate caore on teaching subjedt laatter and reinforcing 
a deiQonstrated mastery of the materia^ covered* The . 
following procedures were einployed sequentially in order to 
put the reinforcement system intc^operation. 

.J ' 

A. • Day One . Because the .typical classroom" 
and its trappings are associated with* 
failure in the students'" ^ minds / * from 



fir^st day of school classes would have 
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beea houLsed in geoSesic doias^^ have' i^en seatBd: in- 
dijgouts^ an^ never ^ but 'never, have, bee? ^red 4 

' textbook if it were possible* Since it was not ^>pssible 
to replace '^he typicai cl^sroom^ the nfext \best 
approach was* to change its iiaage. r *^ 

On the day the technique was initiated, th,ings 
were done to isake the student^ -aware that the school 
had changed. Many innovations. we re optional/ depending 
on teacher preference • For exarrole, sone -teachers chose 

•siznply to tell' their students to coxae in and sit"" down: 

*This class will be differtent from ajiy yoU have beeh in 

* 

before." Most of tJie teachers, however, rearrangeji the 

desks, usually into a 0-shape.- In every" classroom^ a 

^ - . i — ^"^^^^ 

set of foiir or five cltesrooia rules of order^ dra^uiip 

by Pflcb — teax:he«y was displayed ^and- -exnlfaned^* ^e 



^saY^fal iriterest stetic«is which are part pf jiro^efct 
classrooms were put into operation and further? served 
• to alter botii the appearance and the routine, to^ the 
class* t Most "iinportant, the reward^ systiem was 
introd^ced• • ^ ' 

Th^re was no ^sential difference - in " the ' 
initiation of the reward- -system v?ithin all project 

cl5isses^, although checkmarjcs oh special cards were used* 

I 

in the. elementary grade?" and tickete were givei) , to y 
students in the middle school • On day oine, the students 
were first rev/arded -^^f or singly coming/ to school, jasizxn. 
for sitting in- their seat?, th^n for following whatever 

• , . ■ 22 
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y directipns the .teacher ^ose to give next. She was free 
'to rei4iforce correct acaderaic behavior on the first day 
if she -wished, but oa the first day - indeed for the 
iniliiai six weeks - a stroftg^eBbhasis was placed on 
reinf ozTcirig^ desirable sttident conduct , particulary 
attention- 

For . the teadier, the first day was the hardest* 
She needed to. reinforce every student several^ times for 
appropriate behavior ^and to be ' certain that the' 
students knew , vhat they were doing to eauno tiheir 
re^i/ards. As the students learned the syst;pia and the 
bentefirts available -for playing £be gaine on succeeding 
days, 'they, cazae to follow -directions i3:^re easily, and 
this reduced some ^of the burden on the" teachers • . Also, 
aifter the first week or two, the quantity of tokens 
distributed^ ea<A day could ^be gradually " cut in half. A 
large dsdly quota of relnfoffceitent remained, 
nevertheless. This ;^ota became stable for the 
remainder of^ the year, \ although a . shift in 
reinforcement emphases, f roH . conduct ^ to ^ acadezgic 
performance, gradxially- '%ook -place. ! . . 

Throughout the initial- day of operation, i^^enever 

a student received token reinforcement (ticket or 
** ' ^* ' . - • 

checkmark) he - also received an M M or a small piece 

o£ Jiard caiidj^.^ich he q*uld \ eat inmyediately xf .he 

wi6hed<^2drinjg candy with the tokens was continued for 

several days in Jtoroa classes'? fiowever, the consenstis 



was that one day was sufficient, perhaps only one hour* * 
The initial pai^ng of a token with candy accozsplished 
several purposes ; It oade • the inaugural •day of the' 

« 

success technigxie different:, interesting, and fun foiT : 

**• ^ . <- » 

the students* Through eissociation "^^ith'the <^dy, a".^ 
prinary reinforcer, the tokens theraselves iinirediately • 
took on^ k positive value, even before they were 
obtained in any ntunber and exchanged for a reward (the 



rewards ano^-^dTeir toke^ prices were pictxxred on posters 
in all the classrooias) J The teacher'is image ,also 



benefited -by her association with the candy, Whicii is 
gene^faily a very positive stimulusT for a , brieif period ' 
of tiiDe* Instead of being Viewed as 'foreman of the salt 
mxnes, boss of the yard, gang and giver of the great • 
^ red X's^ the teacher obtkdtted -a. Santa Claus image and 
got ^ head start toward a warm relationship with her 
class • Ber presence began to sigiiify imminent goodies* 
Her. directions and requests represented opportunities, 
for, still mo^e-^^oodies* 

. Enough tokens -were distributed the first day 

most of fee students fco have the' option of either 
exchanging them* for 
more costly* It was the 
every student had acciimulated 
to h^ve this option* To 
h^ to lay in wait for 

V 

a mamner meriting reinforcement 
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contingency nanageneht systen that the siibjects both 
understand • that rewaords "are availabl^^^r their toke^, 
and ' make tiie exchange and actively sainple them* 
Sonetiiaes padns xmist be -taJien to encourage -students to 
exchange, but no problen%^of this nattire were reported 
by our teachers* / 

Daily:^ Rojatine* stter'.the first day, tokens did not 
» ^ ^ / 

fly quite so thi^ and fast* Btit the first-day' 
technique of pairing considerable reinforcement with 

the 'new, 'materials atnd^routines in order to make them 

/ • ' * 

attractive and te^ich their use quickly, was repeated 

many times during the remainder of the', school year* 

When introducing ^^anything new that required added 

initial attention and effort from the students, the 

object was to make the ev^nt possible* The students 

were to.thiri3<[, however vaguely: "There's something in 

this stuff for \ me. »I can use it to get something I 

want. " ^We^Jioped .that once the students^ begsm working 

the cur^riculum would become- intrinsically interesting 

as well. • » • ' • 

The daily routine in. prbject classrooms differed 

considerably between the elementary and middle schools. 

In the elementary grades^^ the. teacher reinforced heir 

- ^^^^ ' '. ^ ^ 

jiupils with checkmarks and social praise at the end of 
each teaching seginent (about 25 minutes). Each pupil 
could earn a maximum of foirr jcheckmarks during each 



period for having worfced diligently aJ^ accurately at 
his /assigiied . task^ The niddle /schdol te^ers 
reinforced appropriate behavior randoxalye using ticJcets 
pairfed ^ith social pr.aise^ 

"Random reinforcenent* is an oversis^xiified 
description of what went on in the ' sevens grade 
classrooms. ^Por example^ i^enever- the teacher 
•introduced, new material and/or a^ new ■ task/ she 
^imrrediately TrBinforced the first two or three correct 
responses froia every student. The iimrediate ^feedback 
facilitated learning and/ again ^ made the, material more 
appealing. After: the ' first several responses ^ the'^ 
teaqher gave fewer tickets but continued" to ^ve verbal 
praise for 'every Correct response. She paired tickets 
with the praise^ fitst at ye^nilar intervals and then 
ipore and nK3r^ infrequently. The teacher s^oon abandoned 
both praise and tickets on a predictable basis. In most 
caseS/ she never ceased entirely to reinforce* the 
desired behavior ^ bxrt the reinforcement was 
ihtermittent and impredictable. At this ^ p^int "' it was 
more accurately a random reinforcement system. • 

♦ The 'one .aspept of the ^'curriculum that never came 
to be reinforced randomly was €he . order tasksi - 
Students were given order tasks ^described later) tb 
coii5>let^ at the beginning of the first period every 
momirfg and occasionally at the beginning of the second* 
and third periods ^ depending on the teacher's 

'/ 26 ' • 
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period for having worked diligently - and .accurately at 
his assigned task* The middle / school teachers 
reinforced appropriate behavior randomly, using- tickets 
p^irfed'with social, p^ise^ ' * ^ 

"Random reinforcement" is an oversimplified, 
description of , what .went on in the sevent}i grade 
classrooms/ ^ For example ) whenever the teacher 
introduced^ new material ^and/of a"" new^ task/ she 
^immediately neinforcted the first two or three correct 
responses from every student. The Immediate feedback 
facilitated learning and, again ^ made the, material more 
appealing. After the' first several responses^ '\the' 
teaqher gave fewer tickets but continued to give )l^±hdi\ 
praise for every tbrrect response. She paired '/tickets 
with the praise, fitst a€ re2rular intervals'>and t^ien 
more and mor^ in;erequently . The teacheif s6.6n',.-a«5ajftdbned 



both praise and tickets on a predictable basis. vin most 
cases ^ .she never ceased entirely to reinforce 'the 
desired behavior, but the reinforcement was 
intermittent and unpredictable. At this ^ point ^ it 'was 
more accurately a random reinforcement system. ' ' 

• The one aspeqt of the ^curriculum that neyer came 
to be reinforced randomly was the . order tasks. - 
Students were given order tasks (described later) tb 
completed, at the beginning of the first period every 
morning and occasionally at- the begirtning of the second 
and third, periods, depending .on the teacher's 



jJreferencS* Tbey vere alsirays xeinfprced for snccessful 

cornpletion. The purpose .was to watra the 8t u d4nt txp vith 

^ - % 

a siirole^ task at vhicJj he could always succe^. Thtxs^ 

* at . the beginnitig . of every day the . student was 
^ccessful, 3^^^ as he had been on the first day. of 

'•sgfaooi • * . • . 

. ^ The sigi:uficance of teacher ;i5raise as part of the 
daily aroutine deserves nention* here* For ziany students / 

^the t^dmigue . operate on the teacher's verbal 

prcdse alone, without tokens* single raost important 
operating tvle of the technique is ^'ignore and praise*" 

" ^'of- instance ^ unless soiaeohe vis getting hurt/ the 
teacher f6Q^es her attention oi^ tjxe.^taidents^ neai^^Efie 
offender who axB forking* well. She praises .the© for 
working or' paying^ attention ^ and possibly presents a. 
token also. In thi«' way,* she pxoirotsr the correct 
behavior in the student 'who is laisbehaving. Her prais^ 

f 

of the attentive students should be warm and genuine. 

'^It is amazing Hw a t^^cher's wbrds^j:an tell one 
st:udent he is doing well and her 'tone of voice iii5>ly 
griticisia of another student misbehaving ' nearby.^ 
Criticism is avoided^ It is deextjed quite important to 
check correct answers and leave mistakes alone, instead 
of, Xing, errors and- ignoring the right answers. The 
st^udent can - determi^ne where he was incorrect, but he 

- can also 'fefel successful for getting some right - and 

* the more^' xight, the more rfeinforcement he receives. 

y ' ■ 27 X • • ' 
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'Many of the teachers ask the sfe^ent^^feq^fay the tmits 
not <diecked as correct again then helpfesp^^sttidenf 
until ^1 the _ answers can. be ^>^^v^^ «>rrect# 
directions^ vith little ^saiiasis placed on corrfect 
answers. On succeeding de^s, inastery of the subject • * 

As described above ^ on the J^^tial day the 

9 

tteachcr -Reinforced obeying the class rules ana, , 
follovinc directions • bn sticcoeding* days-, nastery of 
the subject laatter gradually acquired more and more 
significant. A reinfo^ceiosnt procedxire cgnsistent with 
this approach was ii?pleiaented. ^During the first weeks 
qf ctoeration/ the students werfe first reiji|ort^^^"fo^ 

for working hard and 
cozr^jleting it, ^h^^ ^\^y-rri^r~r^yrm^f..^y ^^^^^^ 



i>eginning an assigns tasX^ age 



tjieir woa±. Sox sttidents receitred token reinforceaeilt 

• . >^ I , ^ 

and teacher praise on ^1 counta fijcjn the bej^jining* 
Many others were inaccurate in their responses ; sdhe 
neve^ finishejd; and occasionally someone avoided a task 
com>letely. Every (s.tudent ^o made any atteirot was 
reinforced and praised at least oHce^ Ail tKe seucfents' 
soon began to make an effort.. When tii,e teadier believed 
that e^exyone had learned to ge^ started, she ceaSed to 
reward starting with tokens, ^fely'ing briefly on praise, 
^alone^ then finally withdrawing jher ^^se. Later,, when 



the teacher thought that ievefyone was working -to 

coitoletxon, she followedi th^ same procedure for fading 

out the use of reinforci^nt. The original plan was to 

' . / , • 
continue 'to' reinforce stiarting, working hard, and 
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coinplefcion in a random ^fflaMr^co©centratihg on feswr 

students having dif^lrculties^ Eovever starting and 

cozrpleting never developjed 'iiito prcblesns ^fter tlie 

first few^ days -and vere not reinforce aaain,. Wo2*ing 

hard was s^^eguently reinforced idienpver a student 

encountered^ difficulty in attaining ' jaastery,* Tiie 

teacher never stopped reinforcing zncistejry, but she d^ 

coc^ie to adrdn ister the tokens interna tten£ly. 

# It is strongly desirable that reinforcement be 

iirsoediate 'and i&cessary that it be 'aoorooria^^ 

Therefore, evaluating 'perfonaaAce imni^diately/ before 

— han^^ig put reijiforcenent/ was essential. The teachers 

did this in several wa^s: They, would go .to a student 

2it worX and quickly soot- check a few iteias at ra ndom. ' 

' . ■ ' ■ 

:i^f the items were rijgfit, reinforcement was given; if 

too many were wrong, encourageiaent and a prosise to 

• • • ' ■* 

return ^^^re dffer^, ' In irariation, the st^lde^t 
cpn5)l^ted, a few*itens as the teachers watched, ikr the: 

. J " ... — V ^ . ■ 

third^ and seventh grades, ,stiidents exchanged their 
tokejis for^lbhe^opporttmity to be a mini-teacher^ One 

/ . . . y * < < 

lofy^the' mni-teacher^s roles is- marking* the woric of 

/ otheif studexi^:^. To do this, the mini-teacher uses his 

/ ^ " ' ^' — • 

/ own paper that the teacher has first inspected, 

, correQfci-ng any incorrect responses ♦ Free from marking 

all but one paper ^ the teacher coaes by later, quickly " 

glaxices at the checked papers, and administers 

appr<^riate reinforcement* 



Often tbe .*rein£orcezent vets not tokens but an 
- opportosi^ for the stiident to go to an interest 
station his ci^oice, if possible) and^ther remain 

there for a time or bring socething interesting back to 
his desk. With the successfxil students so entertained^ 
t^p teacher vas able to . Kork nath those havirig 
dif ficul,ties. This use of the stations prevented^ 
stxidents who finished quickly frcsi being •rewairde^' by 
^oredOB or even rnofe work. Boredom or plain idleness 

4 

^as always a problem ^ probably the single most 
difficuit problen /for' the' teacher "to handle. Each 
teacher was instructed never to keep^her back to 1±e 

class, to be .mobile and to recog nize raised ^ands at 

f- 

once if only to assure the student that she would 
there shortly. . , - ' ' 

. Teacher«^constructed tests' were given, the correct 
answer chec^igd, the tests given back, and the students 
rewarded for work of * good "^^ijiiali^^ But the delay 
inherent in this traditional procedure detract^^ frpn 
its useful np^ss^ as ^art- of tiie "^chnigue^ Long tests 
— ' were discouraged at the beginning of the yeao: tmtil the 
stu^nts understood the advantages of producing the 
right answers better. J 

r ' - ^ . ' * ^ " * • 

Rnles^ of Thtcrb. .SJjfigCig the summer training session, the 

' ^ ' 

project teadiers* srudied reinforceiaent theoiy. Aside fron 

the techniques diiscussed above, they entered the -classroca^ 
in the fall amed wi^th several "rules of iAt±b." These had 



been culled frca vosk fay Beclcer, ^^ogas^ and Caxaine (1969) • 
The teaciiers followed then daring the * 5fear/^ and a 
descxiptica of the ^^zeinfoarceiaent procedures is inccirolete 
without their incrasionj * ^ • 

1. Sr^cLtj in a positive V2ty the rales vfaich axe thg 
faateis for your reinforcesient* Designs trate ^le 
beha^ors you desire by praising the children who 
are good exairples of follovring the rules • Rules 
are xaade important to * children by providing 
rein f orceznent for following then* Kee p- the 'rules 
^to ^ five or less • As this child learns to follow 
tiie -rules ^ retseat then less frequently/ bti€^- 

r>pn^^"" ^ to praise "good claissr cgrxia beKaviors* 

2» Relate •the^ chirtdrejv^ perfoamanpe to the m^les. 
^ 3e SDecif 19, afetSut the ' bebaviers jihildren show 

Vriiich-^xagan "paying attentiotf* on '"working hard." 
" ' ^ ^2hat*s right/ yo&'re a / hard yoi^cer." ' "You 
watcdied-^^Sie board ail the tiiae^^I^^^a^presenting 
the exanple. Thatjs payin,^ attention." "That's a 
good answer. You listen^ - very closely to xny 



question*" 

the children , 1>eing 

-'Z ^ 



3. Catch the children , 1>eing gbod. i^nforce 



behavior . incor^atible with that^-*^ you wish to: 
. elininate. ^ ^ 

4^ Punishoent will Qost likely be required when the 
unwanted behavior is very, intense (so that' there 
, is ' scxne potential danger to self or others)^ or 

26 - 
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very fregoent (so tiat thftre -is positive beJta^or 
-^tp vprk- vith3 • 

If ptmishiaen^ is necessary, first try isolating 

^ ^'e- child. The child ^ould renain in tiie tine- 

« 

out xoOTi^ tzntil he is guieffor severztl nlT^utesl 
Give one warning prior to the ;2se of tine^qtijLr so 
that ^le ^ vaming/ signal can-^Se'^CEsed post^^ofjbhe 
tine as a pxmishsent without the v need ^ for tiiae . 

Any use of pu nishment shoi^^ be accoiroanied 
the use of reirtforceioejit^ -of b^aviors 
intfosyatible with tfc^^unished behaviors* 
Rewatrds^r The '^texmnation of , ?? ^ggfff^g^ t ^ " i r i l i rr 




^jTd^e^ Success classes during thc^^-^^it ^ear ^^^ceived ji 
gre^t d^^^^^^of * attention~"dur^g tfei^^^^l^^f'^ra^shdp^ ^ajrd a 
* list-^'^f^^^wards was^'^velqped j^e^re the erS of suinraer. 



A ^pdhanisia of, exchange 



Lso ^velope^'On advance of the ,^ 
initiation^of the treatiaent so onc^ an eleoen^afy. 

stdiool chdntd* filled a success ^as^rd caird or a middle-school 
sttident earned a cq;?taxn^ ntnaber of ti<dcets^ he could 
indicate ^Apther he^^antpd to tafade (cacsh in) " for an 
innediate ireweurd or save (Oelar^) for a larger sreward* T|ie 
rewards were tarigi^le^^^ and toys) and jion-' 

tangible iteias (e*g/v going to the^playground^ leaiding the 

X ^ ■ ' / . 

line)-r* In the ^jcrly rscmths of the project -(October-Decedber) 

children at jeULl grade levels selected tangible rewcords 
i * f * 

exclusively. -All food itens were* phacsed out of the reward . 

• -32' ' 
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systea at* all grade levels in feirly January. A second step, 
sstde in late Janoary/ . vats pheising out ^le regaining tangible 
rewards and switching to supervised "free tine* and other 
non-*taivgii^e rewards exclusively,^ 

Class roon Arrangeiteftt* ^ 

^ The classrocms used in tii^ proijcSt aire typical self- 
contained .class rooas. Six of Mvs. classrooms isre honsed in 
^of^table btiildings, one second grade class and two 'third 

'g^ade clsLSses in the elejaentary school and three seventh 
grade classes in the middle school* 

The success classrooa is divided into five najor 



interest stations and a nastery center where acad e nic 
aasignzaents are handled* A flopr plan* of the success 
classroom is presented in figure 1? , - 

The pupils' desks are arranged in tl^ee grottps in the^ 
laastery center and eissigniaents are given -here in readih^^ 
written language ^ and arithmetic according to the pupils* 
ability and acdiieveoent^ Also as a part of this' center^ jare 

two study booths vhich are used by pupils for academic woric 

J ^ 
where they are able to work free from visual distraction* 

The use of the interest stations ^is as follows: 

. The exploratory' station is set up on a table wh6re 

science activities core undertaken* Science is^ewed as an 

* • 

extremel:^ useful exploratory activity because of the 
opportunity ijt affords for multisensory exploration and 
reality 'testing;, ' ' 



The art • station provjLdes the ptroils with two typsB of 

€5cpeflei^»s in. art, . one. that is dsordinated with his 

" ■ - *. *i — , 

jtca d enic voric and the oSier which Ss less structured and 

allo-ifs the pupil a greater degree* of self expression* 

cogcrtmication station is designed to foster sociei 
interaction and develotsaent of cooperative behavior* The 
language laaster, record , player and tape recorder are 
included in this area where oite or core pupils may engage in 
listening to ntusic and story records 1 

V The library stati<ai provides the pupils with books, 
nagazines, newspapers, ^d other printed- materials* 

The ^ gaiaes and puzzles station is set up to provide the 
pupils with exercises enphasizing attention, orderly 
response and routine activities:; . • 



Flgura 1 ' 
Floozplan of a Success Cla»«rocsf 
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Typlcab^ly/ Project Success Environment classes ^re 
divided into three groups of students • ^ The three jgpr^t^s* 
rotated, every 20 to 30 minutes from the intepatfC^^Bjitions, to 
seat work on skills, to instruction w3-t6 "the teacher. To 
help the teacher keep track of th^t^ rotation / trcre were two 

■ " ' - " ^ / 

catrdboard idieels in each ciMsroom. ^One wheel wets divided 

^ /\ 

> -a- ' 
into three sections and \rfxen 'Rotated would assign each groiip 

to either skills, instruction with the teaci^ier, or, to work 

at interest stations. By turning the other ^eel the teacher 

signalled to* the group aJLready ^ atgsigned . to the stations 

which . Station eacdi student in tHat group weiQ to go to. * 



CtirrictxltQ < ✓ / 

The standaurd curriculray^^loyed^/in the Atlanta Public 
•^Schools 'Srad modified slightly for Tise witii the reinforcenent 
sy^em described above- First,, /fcorriculxm josterials vere 
selected at levels apjJropSriate to .the three jgroups in each 
class • Second, an' - attempt' wais xaade '"to mib^ivide the 
curricolxim in', each conteiit area to create laodtxles that -could 
.be co55>leted, evaluated, and reinforced daily. For exairole, 
chil<lrert were given ski IX sheets providing daily practice- in 
each subject area feat "pennitted iinraediate evaluation, 
7 feedback, and reinforcement . In addition to- the codified 
Standard hi^Lcvlym, the Sullivan Reading program added 
at every grade levels This program also provided materials 
at severail levelSVand opportunities for freqpent evaluation 
and feedback*^ . ! • . > 

, ^,,^nally, the children, ia. project;, classes 6ften started 

- ; . - ■ r- " . ■ 

the school- day jwith a ^^^oxT: task requiring only iiat~ they 
' ^ ■ ■ . ' ' .' • . • ■ . ^ 

follow dirafctions. Commercially- available perceptual - it»tor 

■ ' ^ . |. ^; .*/ ^. : 

work- sheets were used along with single' tracing,/ desi-^ 
cppyidg, and visual dfs.tfriiainaition -tasks , These order tasks 
we^fe designed to get the students involved' eariy- in the day 
witJJ a/ . -simple- . taslc almost certain . to ' be coraplBted 
successfully. * , , • ^ ' 



" StmTTier Training 

• • • ■ 

, The workshop W2is conducted by three psychologists and 

three educators ^md was designed not '-enly^ to provide 

instaniction "dn the theory and practical application of 

operant .conditioning but atlso tb involve the teachers in 

plemhiiig for . t2xe clatgsroon inpleiaentation of behavioral 

nanagenent procedures and various curriQular activities. 

Dtiring, the zromings^ the teachers . participated in 

discussion sessions focuteing primarily on readings in 

bejiavior codification from Teaching : ffi Course in Applied 

' P-sychology ^Becker, Englemann, and Thomas, 1971) and other 



IT 



souraea* \ The teachers then had an 



grpportfeity to 2^ply 



behavioral iriknagement principles in classroom settings binder 
the observation of their peers ♦ These practice gessrohs were 
>recorded on videotape and served acb- bases for^ ^tprther 
discussion in claissroom management. The teachers were adsp 
QXDOsed to systematic classroom observation by collecting 
detta in actual clMsrooms . using the procedures smd forms 
that trained observers ^ould tise later in their classrooms, 
-tin addition, each teacher shared in^the identification of 
- the -Duoils' behaviors to be laodified during the .following 
.year and in the* establishment of a token^' economy to support 
the behavior modification ef fort". • , . . 

• ; ' ' ' / 

The afternoons di^ng the* workshop^' were deyoted tp^ ^ 
ourricnilum planning, especially for the initial weelj;^ of 
sdhopiVsmnhasis was placed c\ri the formulatioi^ of, behavioral 



•objectives for y^^^A/, the , eiroloyiaent of individualized 
instxaction. . t^chn^Ques, the '^ase , of prograicaed reading 
materials and acadenic diagnostic instrunents , and the 
establishment and maintfenance ^of a specific claissroopi 
aixangenent. discjjissxon of which follows) . • 

^ ThrdughQttt the^ year, an experienced behavioral 
manage^rffe technician was availcible at least t^fice weekly to 
assist each teacher" with current problems in classroom 
management. Individual inservice sessions* ckjncerning 
currpLCulum . implementation were also conducted weekly by two 
curriculum coordinators, one of, whom concentrated' on the 
-elementary curriculum and tHe \p^er on the middle school 
cumculym. , . • , . ^ 




Measures 



i 'Of Pupil Variables ' 

The effects- of .the experimental treatm£ 
project ptipils were measured in four • general^ ^eas : 
^student behavior; (b) academic achievem^t; /(c) attitude 
-toward self and school; and . (d) acadeMc aptitude. The. 
foii^ying instpimesnts and procedures were employed to assess ' 
the eJtperimental^^fects. , . , , ' . 

Stude|ct% behavior *as measured by means of: 
*^ '/ ' • ' 

^-X, ^ In-class Observations Bi-class observations of 

-yy ■'■ ' - ' ■ ' • ■ ' 

, « students produced data on student attention a^d 



er|c* 



diszhaption^ Within a 40 to 50 .minute oeridd. the 
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observers gathered data according ^ to -the 
following iixstructioi:is: 

a* Attention t TheBft are 3 states of attentibn,' 

uniAvolved (ONVO)'^ medium (HED) , and 

. in^lved (INVOKi Ideailly a- 'child is 

*^ 

Observed to^" be either invplved or 

' '* • 

uninvolved in his academic ^rk^ The meditra 
category is for cases where this is 
difficmt to determine. ^ student is 
observed ifor 2 or 3 seconds, his ^tate of 
attention marked, and the observer proceeds" 

to thei next stxxdent until tlie entire class 

i 

* has been observed^^ This procedure 
repeated 10 times . (10 , onms through 
class) ' each day amd retires approximately 
28 to 2y' minutes. Per cent involved . is 
calculated excludiTig the medium category, 
b. Disaniptioh ; . (See below for observation 
procedures) , 
/ 1. Talking Out^— TO . • 

2. Out of Sea^ •OS 

3. Loud Noises LN 

fl. Physical Contact - PC 
5.' Making Faces - MP 

6,i, Others - 0 - for example, throwing 
something 



^ Reinforceiaent - RPCT: Anything reipforcing 
or rewarding obtained by the studentX^ca 
the teacher or assistant teacher is j^ked 

^ down as reinforcgiaent* This incltides vei±al 
and tangible ^rewards as well ets physical 
pontfict and phe granting of .privileges.'' 
Punishment/ • PtJN: Same as above for verbal 
and phy^i^al\^unishaent as well a$ thV 5os"s . 
Of privileges arid time out. 
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r, reinforcement> . and- pimishment *are 

-siniiltanedtisly.' aaopg a ^oup of 5-8 

for a period- of exactly 5 minutes. All 

disruption, reinforcement, and purilsliiaBnt tha 

occurs among tijis group of students is marked- for 

the appropriate studeiit. Another group is . thea 

conv6iiien^y ?*lected; (p,robably- seledtion i^ 

e^iest row by. ,row) for another 5 minutes; and 

' the procedure, xs repeatedS^ur times (five for a 

large ^ass) <^ 20 , minut6s^tii ' all the. students 

We been 6b|4*7ed[-. (Co^^- of tiie in-class. 
■9Bfeervation.fotm& are^afr^Apperfdix A.) 

Average Daily Attendance?- Attendance data^^ere 
obtained from official school records and average 
daily attendance {per cent of total' possible) was 
calculated each month, ' ' • 
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°» Reinforcement - RPCT: Anything reinforcing 
or rewardin'^ obtained by the student \froin 
the teacher or assistant teacher is .^rked 
down as reinforcement. This includes verbal - 
and tangible rewards as well as physical 
\ pontAct and J:he granting of . privileges.' 

d. Punishment/ - PUN; Same as above for verbal 
and phys|4cai .t^unishment as yell as the 5'os^s . 
of prj^vilegesj irid time out. , - 

Disruptip^ reinforce^^nent> and punishment are 

obs^^f^ed simultaneously among a group of 5-8 

for. a period of exactly 5 minutes. Ali- 

disruption, reinforcement,, and punishment that 

occurs among this group^ of students is marked for 

the appropriate student. Another group is then 

conveniently selected; (probably selection is^ 

easiest row by :fow) for another 5^, minutes; , and . 

the procedure is repeated four times (five for a 

large £lass) or 20 minutes until all the students 

have been observed. (Copi^si' of tlie in-class, 
^«^ervation.forms are lir.Appenciix A.) 



Average Daily Attendance /' Attendance data ,jfere' 
obtained from official school, records and -average 
daily attendance (per cent of total possible) was 
'calculated each month. \ 
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. 3« / ^yexage Datlly Tardiness^ Tardliaess data.vere 
; • * ' also 6btaii»d froS <:^^cial school reobsrds aaid 
% ' ' average, daily i^rdiness (per cent of ..totzd 

Dossible) was calculated each 2&onth« ^ 
AcadQfltffc achievement was sieatsured isy the Hetrppoliten 
A<diievezaent tests ( ?Cg> BK^asse the Hetrppolftan tests^ave 
been adoDtea Ifbr" city-wide . testing in the Atlanta School 
System, tho"/ ^vere selected* 'as thef base instr teent for 
Cieaaaring gain in academic achie^^ent'* 'She caaplete 
batterjb^ for appropriate grade levels wei^ administered, 
bufe CTiy readi?5cr ^nd jajath subtests. were eveanated./ ,1 
^ Attitude- towetrd self and school was .measured by the 
HEbllowing instruments: - ' ^ 

' 2.; Cgc^jftsrxnlth ^elf-Esteeia Inventory / Forn 3* The 
Coopersaith is a neatsure of self --concept that is 

• ... coinraonly used with school-aged subjects • 

2. Crandall^^Iiitellectual AchieSfaa^ent Responsibility 
Questioimadre > . The children's fona qf ^^is 
ijpfeument contatins ^ 39 ''f orced-clioice items in 
which th^ stein describes eitlieiTa positifve of a 
\ - * jjsgative' achievement experience that routinely 

occurs in school (Crandall, ^ "Katkovsky> " €^ 
' ^Crandill, **1965). The steia is . followed by one 

* . aJ.temative . stating tJiat the e^nt was caased' by 

the chilir, 4nd aOiotber 'that says- the ^ event 
• occitrreS because of the behavior ^f someone * else 
in the child's inaediate. enviionment- 5 child's 



3. 
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positive interxial. score is obtained Taj: staaain 
ali positive events for icxich he tates credi 
*the negative internal score is obt?diiea bv' 
saming' all negative events for ib6iicfa he assumes 
blaiae. ^!lia questionnaire vSs developed /by 
Virginia Crandall and others. 
?itt . j^ttitt^ ^tovfaird ^ "School Quest i 




Fitt's prigin^^ scale conta^s ^es/no items 
evenly spread^ through the vfaoie range of opinion 
fiton extrenef' aiJcing td^ e;?*rene disliking for 
school. ^Values are assigned to' each item of the* 
scale. The sceae- values range frcn^ 0^ ifhich 
corresponds to extrene liking (I like school 
better .than anything e^Lse.*)^ to -10.% that 
corresponds ^to extreme ^disliking ("li^hate school 
vx>T^ than anything else^*) The score 'is obtzdned 
by ' caicudating the. oean of ^e scale-values of 
the, statements with which the' subject agrees. .. 
Academic apjtitutde was assessed fay the California Test 
of-- M^tal Hatttritir - Short Form, Atpropj^iate Levels. -of this • 



/weli-sttodardizedj group IQ test weije administered. 



Of Te acher Variables • 



Tl^e effects 
project] teachers 
obseajvations- < 



of ^the ekp4r: 
were measured 
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^ies of the_-& 



c A.) The obser^tior s 



spe^t her tine in the class roon 
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entalj treafcsaent on f^e 



/ 



3y meams ' of -in-class 

-crlass obseirvation • for»s 
produced ^ data on how th^' 

(task aijaiysisT ani 



/ 



on how, frequently she reinforced and punished her students. ' 

f 

Within a 15 lainnte period^ Isnrediately after the observation 
of student behaviors, the obserror recorded data on. teacher 
"Behavior according to the folloidfcng instructicnss 

a# Heinforcezaent : All reinforcesient that the teacher 
* distributes within a 5 minute acadesaic perii>d is 
recorded. The ^te^ries of reinforcerent are: 
, !• -Sriiise - PS " 

Recognition - • ' - 

3. Positive Facial Attention • ?A+ ^ 
Positive Physical Contact -^PC-!- 
' 5. « Granting 2?rivileges ^ GP . : 
6. Tangible Reinforceiaerits - ^ 
?• Others - O 
b. Punishiaent t ^1 - punisfenent • within a 5 mnute 
period is recorded, - Hhe ^tegories of ^ punishaent 



are: 








1. 

* • 


Critiicisra - CR 






■ 2. 


negative Facial Attention 


-.?a 




,3. 


negative Physical Contact 


- BC 


(-) 


9. 


Wi^thdraw^ of Privileges - 


-.HP * 




5. 


Time Out TO 

• • 






-6. 


others - O 







* 

.1 



• / . 

c. Analysis: The tSeacher is observed very 

; - - ; ' . ' ' 

briefly every ten seconds for a totad. of fonr- 
lainutes (2'4 obseirvations) • For *each observation 
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her behavior is fcategoriied accordisg to the kind 
. of task she is engS^fed -in.^ ^e categories ar^ . 
' ^ saiovst ^ . 

1» - Individual Instruction UUSV- 
^ 2» Group Instruction' • GH? 
: -X 3. ' Class Instructionr CLS 

4^ Housekeeping • HSKPG 
5. Other Activities • O 
The four, lainutes of taslr analysis observation are- 
spread out over tisie with oae jainute intervsjls 
occaring both .before and after "teacher 
.reinforceccent is t^sserved and the regaining two 
cdnutes taking place after punishment, is 
observed* 

Other Ke^aisures. • 

--Three locally developed questionnadxes were 
administered as a less forsaal* . means of .Wjaduation'. The 
faxents of project pupils/ the proje'cft teachers, and the 

A 'I 

project pupils were requested to respond ta, an" anonymous 
questionnaire ; concerning their reactions to. the project. 
Also, sorae of the nore interesting, but unguantifiable 
anecdotal data are reported^ 



itestinq ?rocei3.gres " - . 

In-Class Ob servations . ^ - ^ . 

Project piroils ind project teachers .^^fere observed 
* - # 

systematically four tirx^s per veek^ every veek, in all ei§ht 
e3g>eri7nental classrooms, ' viiile* the <?ontrol pn^ls and 
'teachers were observe^ for four^^ days,, one hour per day^ 
during the pre--t?st - r^riod, the mid-year period, and the 
post-test period, ^e pre-te^t or baseline period occurred 
dtxring the nonth of Septeisber before, the project ^J»acners 
introduced the success, techniqxxe into their class roojns* The 
aid-year period to<:* place in January atnd the post-test 
period ^occurred in April* The veekly. dafca on project claisses 
were used for .diagnostic purposes^ i«e«, for assurance that 
the success technique vras being continuously appjLi^» ^ot 
evaluation^ one veek of Jthe iji-class ^^servation data t^^tJoen 
during the pre.-test, mid-year/ auid post-test periods vere 
used for comparison vith like data collected during those 
periods, in the coiitrol classes* / ^ 

In-cla^B data were gathered by three black female 
aissistant teachers, all trained by .pne of the ^behavior 
mamagement 15echnicians iii order iu> incre^lse agreement 
between observers. Duzring the observation .period,, the 
observers were instructed, noi? to interact with the students 
or the teacl^er unles? it was absolutely necessary. 

Observations -were made only when the pupils were'" 
.engaged in academic activity. If for some reason, academic 



activity vas intcm»ted, the dbsexv^tixms st^psA imtil 
acatSemic achtivlty vas resmned* # 

arfileveinent Testing 

, teachers in both the e3g>eriTnenteQ, and control 

classes afhnlnistered the lfetroptrf.^tan Achieveirent Itests to 

their sttidents^ As" part of the Atlanta Public Schools 

testing prograsi/ the coz n p lete batteries of the KAT for 

appropriate grade levels vere adiainistered as a pretest in 

' October^ 1970, and again' in an alternate fom as a oost-test 
/ 

in Hay, 1971.* Scores on HAT -si3±>tests in Reatiing, Word 
Knowledge, auid Arithmetic/Cornpatation i^re used to evaluate 
Septecfcer to Hay acadestic progress in project and control 
clatssesl In January, the parojeVt ovesrsaw the administration 
of selected MftT subtests to aill exi>erinental and comparison 
cletsses iitt^ order to raonitbr acadenic- "achieveneht ais tiie 
school year progressed. Since the lowest l^vel of the HAT is 
too advanced for beginning first - graders, first grade 
achievement "data were obt2tined by comparing scores on 
selected subtests from the^HAT Primary I Battery, given to 
^\ first graders in January, with appropriate scores from 
the May testing* 
* 

Testing of Attitude Toward Sglf and School 

During the last two . weeks in^ Septenl^r (baseline 
period J and again "during the last two weeks in April, the 
tht^e questionnaires designed . to measure attitude towatd 

^TJTfferent versions of the HAT were administered in October 
amd liay. In Hay the Atlanta Schools switched to .a 
restandardized version of Mthe IdAT, designed to take -into 
account the prObleras of the inner-city.- 



self and ^school vere adrdnistered to all ^xperiiaental as^ 
control stibjects above the first grade level in tiieir 
bojae3rooi!i5» A young,, blapk, rale graduate student 
administered both the Fitt Attitude ^tove^rd Schpol 
Ones ticnn atiire " and the Intellectual Responsibility 
Questionnaire to all subjects. An assistant teacher / also a 
young black ran> adzainistered the Coopersaith Self-Esteen 
Inventory to all. subjects • .In order to nininize the 
inportance of jading ability, especially vithin the second 
and third grade classes, the administrators read ea^ item 
aloud to the sjiSjects and keyed them when they vere siKjposed 
to resoond^ 



Academic Aptitude Testing 

Appropriate levels of the California ^est\rf Mental 
Maturity vere administered by the claissroCTi teachers during 
the ba^line period to etll ^esroerimentatl and control pupils. 
Post-test scores fot the third gratde only were obtained frOm^ 
the Atlamta City-Wide Testing Service which routinely tested 
tfiis grade in March. Therefore, onl^*^ results from third 
grade Closes are reported herein. 
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Results aird Discussion 



Effects of Sxpferiiaental Treatraent on the Project Pimils 

• * • I ' 

In^Class Behavior 

• Two neasures of pt»il behavior vere taken in all 
project and control classroons: the per cent of " tiv^ each 
piroil devoted to assigned tasks and the nxcaber of tixaes each 
pupil engaged in disruptive behavior. 

1. On- task behavior. From September to April, the 
project pupils exhibited a 1 dramatic rise in 
- acaderaic '«involvetoent as opposed to a decline 
^hown by the control pupils. As\ illxistrated in 
. Pigtire 2, the-on-task behavior of the project and 
control pupils vais virtually identical during the 
September baseline period - both grougg. devoted 
,1 . ' approxijnately 8(1% of available time"" to assigned 

teisks. However, as the ^xperLmentat treatment 
continued, the per cent of tine on-task increased 
for the project pupils, while it declined lor the 
control pupils. By April, the 'afctentidh level of 
the project pigjils was more them 90%, as 
contrasted with the approximately 77J5 of the 

^ ;3 

control pupils. (See Pigure^ . 

• A summary of the per cent^ of" time on^task 
^ring the pre^ mid-year^ and post-test periods 
is presented in Table 2. Thfese data clearly 
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iaidicate that * the project classe*', the' 

exception of the , second - ^rade claiss"/ ' vere 

* • • . . - 
stroerior to the control elaeses at the end of th^! 

year'. ^In*. the first* and. ^hlird grad^, project 

pm)Ll)i showed, ^^liiis -in att^t^n • over the 

. trezrtsaeat •'iatervJil^^ ♦while control pfc>ils 'showed 

declines. the seyen^ grade, project, pupils 

' . ' ' • , ' ' ; * 

► gatftoed ©ore thaii prpximal controls but a&)ut the 

satnie' as dis;bal controls. . • 



1st Grade (2 dasgfes) 

Proxlaal 
Distal 

2nd Crade '(1 class) 
Ej^erinental 
-Proxlaal 
Distal" 

3rd Grade (2 classes) 
"ixperiaental 
. Proxinal 
Distal 

- 7tyQradg (3 classes) 
Experinental 
Prcxiaal » ^ 

Distal ^ • * 




Table 2 
Cent^ Tiiae ^-Task 



A 

' 31 ■ 

9 

22 
- 13 

* 48 

34 
45 

53 ' 
*60 

60 



Pretest 


Mid-Tear 


Post- test 


. Gain 


B2. 9 


90^6 


' 90.3 . • 


07.4 . 


90. 3 


84': 5 


* .73.7. 


-16.6 


91.. 5. 


95.6 


86 .0 


-05. 5 


74. 8 , 


88.9 


• 699 0 


• -05. 8 


90 .3- 


• 85.0 . 


84. 4 


-05.9 ' 


■89. 3 


- 80.6 


84.5 


-04. S-^. 


72.' 7 


'- 89.8' 


9.2.2 




76. y 


73.9 


75. 4 


-01.0 • 


76 ': 0 


52.2 


- 5^.8 . 


-■21.2 


81.'5 


9i.2 


# 

• .96.8 


15 J 


.69. 3 


r 57,6 


' -75. 3 




72. 3 


77,9 


39. 9 • . 


--^7. 6 ^ 
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Analysis of .varx^ance indicated no- 
differences iij bn^ta^k i>eh'avior ^unong\the grpups*- 
at '.pretest bat si^riificant differences, at ppst^ 
test (P-,» 33.5, p< .01). and . sigirificant 



50 
- 45 - 



' . • ^ • ^^-^'^ . \ • " 

cliff i5«31tces ''in ^gStisis (F » 25.500^ ♦01) during 

' thi? year. Specific Gra^ X "treatnen^ effects' (F • • 

^ . *^ • * 

20.034 - for post^t^st? ^r? » il.536 for gains. 

• * * - , ^ * * - J ' 

scores) jreflect -tKe ^ffereiices apong 

' ^ ' V- ' • • ' . • " 

gxperi?aentgJ.^ and control ^gitjups in the. second and 

seveiftb grades^ as opposed to the first and third 
• - ' " t 

\ I* * 

grades • There is statistical evidence./ then^ that 

trie, success technique increased pupil iisvolvexrent 

in acadei^iic assigraaents, 'Apparently the treatment- 

resulted in^tibstantial , incresjents in. academic 

involveiaent in all but a single ^project: clas§V . 

« 

Disruptive behavior ^ Figure 3 presents the mean 

number of disruptions^ {6*g«# talking alotid 

without- peagnission/ away from desk without 

permission, r^ysicai* contact among pupils) per 

chi^d^ over' a forty-minuter interval dO 'minutes 

per. day for fo'tar da^s)* project pupils aare less 

than one-half * as disruptive as control pupils At 

eyery coiroarison, pop.nt^ including- i±e base-line 

period in September^,- ' It^is imclear whether the 

initial' difference is due to pu{>i;L differences at 

the i>eginn)Lng' of the yesu: of to the .^raining*/ 

received by project tefeichers over the summer. 

As shown in TeQ^l^ 3* the level of 

disruptive behavior, in 'ever^ prbject class Xwith 
? . .... . » 1. 

the exception of one ' second 0:ade class) was 

/ ■ * 

below that of* the ccmpar^fble pontrol- claisses " 



during the post--test period. In the project first 
grade "^claisses, the level of '-disruption dropped 
•during . the ' year, ^rtie'teas^ the ntnaber of 
disruptions increased In the first grade control 
classes. In the third and seventh grade project 
classes, the • reductions din disrtrotion did not 
exceed those" of the control classes; however, the 
levels of disruption in. * these project cletsses 
were much lower initial ly. 



' - Tabic 3 

Disropticm 

(Kun of Disrupticms Per Child Per 10 Itfii. Interval)* 



1st Grade 


N 


Pretest 


Mid-Y^ar 


Post- test 


Reduction 


Exptoiati^ai ^' 




. .924 


.315 


-.716 


.208 


Proxliaal • 


43 


.fr86 


.754 


• 1.434 


-.748 


Disl;^ 




.341 


" ' .536 


. . 1.081 


' -.739 : 


2nd Grade 












Ezperloental 


22' ■' 


.803 


.572 '• 


.9-77 


-.174 


^roxlnal 


24 -' 


•.718- 


.813 ■ 


.514 . 


.205 




13 


,321 


1.042 


1.256/ 


-.936 


3rd Ggrada 








0 * 




Experimental 


48 


1.175 


1.056 


.437 


-.738 


ProxiEalr- 


34*- - 


2*. 875 


1.014 


."1.414 


1.461- 


Distal 


45 . 


2.683 


2.121* ' 


2. .407 


.276 


7th Grade 












Exoerl cental 


48 


, .342 


.088 


.260 


.082,' 


Proximal 


60 ■ 


2.364 


2.055 


1.324 


• 1.040 


Distal 


60 


2.165 


■ 1.060. 


.533, 


1.632 



- . Although the disruptive behferaior of the 

project pupils declined gradually over the cours5^ 

1 of the year, the overall reduction in disruptiiDn 

' • / * 

f V 

-* . . -> • 
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fron Septetaber to April was iiot statistically 
, significant. - The project staff and teachers 
agreed, however, that the lev^l of disnmtion in 
post projBct classes was. itfeil within reasonable 
limits. In any event, no project pupil was . sent 
to his principal fot discipj^ine. Such a.state^ient 
caimot be jaade for the control paoils. ^ 

Average Daily Attendance • ** 

Ptgpil attendance data from official records for the 
first eight school laonths (where a school month consists - of 
twenty school days) ' are shown \n Figures 4 ayid 5, These 
graphs show average daily attendance in pei'c&itage terras for 
r each month an'd an overall yeeurly lave rage for the distal 
control, proximal cohtrol^ and expe^inentki groups, r 

Figxire 4 depicts summary data for the primary gratdes 

(first, second, and , third") . As^ -indicated by the' yearly 

average bar graphs at the f^r right of the table, attendance 

was 89. 2X for the. distal control' group, for .the 

proximal .control group, and 32.1% for the experimental 

group. It is int5eresting to note that project classes - had 

better attendamce records than control classes during each 

month in which the "project was" in *bpercition. Figure 5 

presents data' for, tfie middle school classes (seventh grade) . 

' ^* \ 

Yearly averages shovm ar^ 92.8!S for the distal • . control 

group, 85.4J5 for the proximal ^ control group and 88. 7S for 

the experimental group* ' ^ 



. ' • from September to ^April was not 'statistically 
, significant. - The project staff and teachers, 

agreed^ however^ that the leWl of disruption in 
,most project classes was well within reaaonable 
limits. In any event, no .project pupil was sent 

to his principal for discip^line. Such a stateAeiit 

'7 * - • 

camnot be made fdr the control pupils. 
Average Daily Attenflance' . * • ^ " o-. 

. . . . - : ^ ^ 

Pui>il attendance data from^ official records for the 
first eight school months (where a school month consists . of 
twenty school days) ' are shown in- Figures U a^d's. These 
graphs show average daily attendance in pejrqdntage terms for 
each month and an overall yearly ^^aVe rage for the distal 
control, proximaL cohtrol^ and experimental groups. /-^ 

m^^ 



Figure U depicts • summary datsi for the primary grades 



( firs tV second, and , third) . Aa- -indicated by ^he yearly 
average bar graphs at the ti^x jright of the table, attendance' 
was 89 •2X for the distal control" group, for the 

proximal\;,controi group, and" 92* IX for the experimental 
group. It is interesting to note that project classes' had 
better ^ attendance records than control classes during each 
month in which the * project > wast ^ in ^'operation. ' Figure 5 
presents data for the middle school classes (seventh grade). 
Yearly averages shown; ar^ 92. 8X :for the : distal control 
group, 85.4J{ for^the proximal, control group and 88.7J{ foir 
the experimental group ' 
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Although - it is questioaable whether the sBiccess 
treataeat- eiffected attendance in the rtiddle school (project 
attendance for the year vas greater than proxinal attendance 
bbt 1^33 th<m distal attendance) the treatiaent had a clear 
effiect upon the prisiary classes ^attendance hy the p rimar y 
project* classes wasyapre than two percentatge points greater 
-^han at^fendance by either the proxiitial or distal (Mgfirol 
groups • - " — 

Average HonthlyT^Gr^iness 

' Tardiness* data are presented in Tables 4 for the 
prxnary grades and Table 5 for the seventh grade in tenas of 
average daily tardiness percentatges fo^ /the first eight 
school Sionths and for the entire year. As expected, 
taordiness wa*s lower in the primary project classes (0,6X 
yeaurly average) tham in either the proxinal control clatsscf©^;^ 
(1.2%) or the distail control classes (0.8^) • In the seventh 
grade, however, tardiness in the project classes did not . 
differ fron that in the proximal ccatrol classes (4^2X), 
although it was considerably higher than tardiness in the 
distal control groups- (1*15) • Evidently the success 
trexjtinent had a beneficial affect upon tardiness ijoT^the, 
prinary classes but not in the zaiddle school classes. 



. Taile 4 

4 Average Daily Tardia'fess In ?-er Cent 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Yearly Avercj^ 
0.8 


Distal Control 


0.6 


1.4 * 


l.-O 


- 1.3 


0.5 


0.6 


jO.3 


.-0.5 


Proxiaal Control 


i.4 


1.5 


' 0.6 


0.9 


~1..4 


1.4 


0.8 


1.9 


1.2 


Experimental 


0.2 


0.5 


1.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.1 


0.9 


^ 0.6 








** 




Table 5 














^Seventh Grade Tardiness Classes 






Msnchs 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Yearly Average 
1.1 


pistal Control 


0.1 


1.7 . 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


0.9 

> 


Proxiaal Cclicrol 


2.5 




3.1 


5.6 


3,7 


3.5 


3.7 


7.3 


4.2 


Zzperlasncal 


3.7 


4.8 


-4.5 


4.2 


4.9 . 


4.6 


3.4 


3.4 


4.2 



Acadeiaic ftchieverieitfc 



If project pupils are less disrm>tive in class arid more 
involved ixu assigned^ tasks than. con1:roi pupils, they should 
progress more rapidly in their aciademic work. Moreover, 
their frequent extxjsure to positive reinforcenent should 
have bene f ici al ef f ects upon laot ivat ion and academic 
behavior. Thus, lit wm anticipated that pzfoject pupils 



vould display rore acadesdc iirorovenent than control pupils 
as measured Ijy standardized achieveirent tests. 

to October and again in Hay, tke Atlanta Public Schools 
adsdnistered appropriate levels of the Ketropolitem 
Acdiievergnt Test {HAT> . to all students in the Atlanta 
System* Scores on MAT subtests in Heading, Word Knowledge, 
and Arithmetic/Coaputation *i?ere ixsed to evaluate S«>teinber 
to Hay academic progress in project and control classes. 

The ies^lts from these Achievement tests (presented in 
^ Tables 6-^0) ^«!ere inconclusive • However, the data ^are at 

^ least suggestivfe of two things: First, the success technique 

does not re^^rQ academic achievement and iaay|be capable of 
improving it (There is evidence that this I occtirred in the 
third grade classes* )• Second, academi<^ progress Is 
diseouragingly slow among the inner-city population from 
vhich the project and control pupils were drawn ♦ 

Table 6 contains the results of. first grade H^T Reading 
and Word Knowledge subtests administered in January ana Ha/^ 
The" entries in Table 6 and all achievement tables, aire mean 
grade-equivalent scores. A gain of 1*0 indicates an increase 
of one grade level xn achievement. There are no sjLgnificant 
differences between experimental and contrpl ^irst-grade 
clcisses in. Reading and Word Knowledge gain. The rather large 
gain in Word Knowledge among distal comparisoiiiv students is 
the only instemce in the dafta, reported here for all grades, 
where achievement progressed at, or above, the averaqe*-rite; S 

i 

« 
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and " even ±1»5©- .studejits were not at a second-gracfe level in 
Kay. 



Table 6 , -' 

tmd Retdiag and Vord IC&ovledge 
• First Grade / 
(January and Kay, Grade Equivalent Kean Scores) 



Beading 
^Jl^sverlcentai 



Wora 



iO 
il 



Mid-Year 

• 1.575 
1.610 
■-^457 



Post-tfest 

1.715 
1-.651 . 
1.511 



gain 

0.139 
O.Oii 
0.054 
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^ !Phe Reading and, -Word, Knowledge pre, -j^os^^^^^^^gaiii 
socz^s for ^ tHe' second/^^^^fua.^^^^ seventh .g^iiS^^^^^;a^^_^^ 
sunni^rized" :^^^^ies 7 3nd/^'*?o^^^^^|vg^over all grades jT' 
ther^=--«its^o^ sigii^^^^^^^^if ference in "^^^u^^^tween the 
experimental, -proxictctl>#. - ^^S^^jstal classes. ^^feC^^:5^tively 
large gain reported fQr rthe secondP^r^de distal class i^tSk^^^ 
"given little weight, due to the ^si^alr'ntmbef of pupils 
present in that class during the October ^aiid May testing. 
For Word Knowledge, over ail graders, there was a significant . * 
difference- in gains in favor of the ^xoeriioental classes (P 



s 3,528, -01). Obvioctsly the co2»aratively huge gains 

among project third graders were i^esponsible. 



T^le7 

K&I Heading 
(Grade Equivalent Keaa Scores) 





2ad Grade 

Bacperlaentai 

Froxl.ral 

Distal 


S 

22 
22 
12 


Pre-test 

1.791 
2.O00 


Post-a:«sc 

2.145 
2.345 
2.767 


Gain 

0.236 
0.555 
0,767 




3r* Crade 










4 


^xperiiaental 

Proxlaal 

Distal 


22 
34 


2.554 . 
2.332 • 
2.429 


2":S26 
2.155 
2.391 


0.272 
-0.177 
-0.033 




7ch Grsde 


• 










Experimental 

Proxinal 

Bistal 


53 
46 
57 


3.785 . 
3.774 ■ 
4'.518 


4.013 
* 3.991 
4.618 


0.228 
0.=217 
0.3X50 



Zad Grade 






H 


Ejcpferiaencal 


22 


?ro3jlsal 


22 


D.'stal 


11 


Jrd Grade 




Expertneatal 


47 


Jtrpxinal 


■ 22 


Distal 


' 31 


Jth Grade 




Experlaental 


■52 


. Proxlsal 


47 


Distal 


61 



Table 8 ' 

MAX Word Kncwledse 
(Grade Equivalent Kean Scores) 



_Pre-te8t 

3^718 
' 1.773 
■ 2.073 



2.581 
2.218 
2.477 



3.827 
3.943 
4.6-89 



Post- test 



2.355 




4.113 
4.274 
4.766 



Gain 

0.505. 
0.582 
0.709 



0.523 
0.018 
0.045 



0.287 
0.332 
0.077 
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A coii5)2Lrison of the third grade project piipils with .all 
third grade pupils in Area V of the Atlanta School System 
indicated strperior performance by the project pupils. (Data 
\ for all ^pupils in Area V was available only at thd third 
grade.) The project pupils' scored reliably higher on the MAT 



poat^t&st in both Jleaaing Cz 5*72^ p 4. •01) and Word 
Knowledge U » 9*7b2^ jp< .01) . 

While tables 6^.^ 7^ 2md 8 show project students 
performing well below grade level, in Kay according to the 
Reading and Word Knowledge achievezsent tests, data available 
froia Sullivan Prpgraisped Reading , are not consistent with 
these achieveiaent data in the elementary grades. 

Table 9 indicates the reading level attained in the 
Sullivan natei^iais by project pupils as of the end of April • 
It is not clear vhy the project '.s eleioentary pupils on the 
aver age ^a re reading above grade level ^ Sullivan but not 
scoring equlvalently on the MAt. * Sullivan^ grade level 
scale is intended to be roughly cosroarable to that of the 
MAT. Whatever the explanation, the St^llivan information can 
only be encouraging. j ' 

^^^^able9 

Stillivaa Programed Reading ^ 
April Status of Project Stxidents 



Grade 


H- 


Kedian Book 


Keen Qr&de Level 


1st 


46 


4 




2nd 


24 


6 • . 


^ -3.0 


3rd 


49 


^' . " 


4.4- 


7th 


. --. 66 

I 


• 


. 4,2 


« 


As ^seen in Table 


10, the Hath a^hi 


eveinent data etlso 


show 


the trends evident in HAT Reading and 


Word Knowledge. 



It was only at the third-grade level that the experiinenteLL 

^- " ^ ' * 

cletss nade signif icamtly ^eater gains in Math than the 



# # - 

control classes ^ « 15»178^ p<*01*)* Hfthin the otHer 
grades, there x^re no significant differences in gains' 
^t'f^een experiinentaJ, and control clashes « 



Table 10 

HAT Hath Achievcacnt 
(GraHe EqaivaLpnt Hean Scores) 



Arithmetic, Grade 1 

Experincntai 
?ro3dnal 
Dis tal 

Arithmetic » Gr 

£oq>ert2ent^ 
rrdxtrral 
Distal 



H. 

38 
29 
21 



22 
-20 
9 



Corputarlona . Grade 3 

Zzperisiencal 47 

P-rorinal 29 

Distal 35 

Cosgqtatlons, Grade 7 

Exoeriaentai 51 . 

Proximal 43 

Distal . 64 



Pretest 

1.721* 
li569* 
1.3711* 



1.645 
1.585. 
1.978 



2.564 
2.372 
2.391 



5.005 
5-214 
5-438 



Post- test 

2-163 
1.879 
1, 490 



2.250 
2.420 
:.8-3C 



3.221 
2.176 
2.511 



5.216 
5.535 
5--686 



Gala 

0.447 
0.310 
0.U9 



0.605 
0.835 
0;822 



0.657 
.-.197 

o.iso 



0.208 
.t).321 
0.24r8 



Why the, "success • technique had a positive effect on 
achieveiasnt in the two third grade classes butl not in first 
or second grade classes is uncleax. Possibly this is only a 
. chctnce phenomenon; perhaps the third-grade project teachers 
are exceptional with or without ^e technique; or perhaps 
children at this specific grade*' level aire especially 
susceptible to the experimental treatment. The limited 



♦First grade, pre-test data is from January testing^- 



academic gain, among the seventh grade papils is socetdiat 

easier- to explain. • A pattern of deosleration in academic 

progress as tiie pupil ' advances in grade, level is typical for* 

inner-city children and nay reflect a history of failure in 

school and -an accompanying loss of motivation. Thus, otir 

older pm>ils especially ma*/ have' entered Prdject classes 

• possessing habits and expectations incoiroatible with 

achievecjent. These haluts and expectations, develooed over 

-years of traditional schooling, may not have ' been 

* * 
susceptible to great change- durinb ^.soan of one ye'ax. 



Attitude Toward feelf and School 
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it ^ lnner*-city cdiirdren who • have . coixsistentl;y 

experienced fciilure^in the acades^io environment begin to 

ejqjerience success, their attitudes toward themselves and 

toward school should begin to shift in a positive direction. * 

As academic achievement is realized, parallel changes iri * ' 

attitude should" result. Because the project staff 

anticipated academic gains as a result^ of the success • 

treatment, it was hypothesized that project sJJpils at the 

end of the .school year would have ^ better self^concept and^ . 

a more internally oriented locus oY control (i.e^, they ^ • 

would have begtm to believe tSiat- they, rather than*other 

I . ' • • • 

people, are, responsible, for their academic ^uccesse^ end* 

failures).. ' 1 ' . ' ^ - 

^Xrttd.■e — -evi-ds^i^e waa^^^ajlned frtfta tHe results of • 

psychological tests" to support the present hypothesis. The 

• ' CO ^ # • . 

- 59 - ^ • • 
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project pt»ils gained very little, if any, in self-esteezai 
only the third grdde -gaiined nore than both dontxol grom^s 
and even here the gain was guite laodest. -^e positive 
attitude shifts by the third greu|e pupils parallel their 
gatins in UCL and academic arfiievezaent. Although the evidence 
is tenuoxzs, the proj eg t pupils nay ^"have shifted sonewhat 
toward a laore intemauL locus of control; i.e., they my have 
becoBB sore willing to accept responsibility for success in 
school. There was no indication, however, that they becaae 
xaore willing to accept the blaine for academic failure 
themselves. In addition, the experimental treatment did not 
seem to affect the piipils' attitudes toward school, but 
there was strong indication that the project pupils were 
generally quite happy with the program. These results are 
not surprising since they are similar to the findings in the _ 
academic sphere. 

The following instruments were administered to project 
and control pupils in September and April, in an atteinpt to 
measure vaxiables associated with self-e valuation, locus of 
control, and attitude toward school: ^ . 

a. Coppersmith Self-Esteem Inventory ,' Form B 

Table 11 > lists gains In se^lf-^e^teferj] from 
September/ '1970, to April, 1971^/as measured - by 
the Coopersroith. Although the differences' i:r gain 
were significsmt as far as treatment (F ^.*M7; 

.05.) and grade (P = 5.845; p< .01) were 
concerned, they may not reflect ^rue effects 



because the groups' differed initially'. These 
initial differences >?ere detected in ths pretest 
with reject to both' treatiaeht (? » p 
.0^) and grade (P = 4.700, f < .01)'. 

. IjD con tras t , the analys is of the gddn 
scores, bat no£ that of the pretest, indicated a 
lignificant Grade X treatiaent interaction (F « 
4* 126,^ p^< *01), '.Differences in self-es.teem 
developed among the groiips during the ye'ar, but 
these differences were not consistent for ail 
three grades. Apparently the project -pupils in 
the second and seventh grades experienced little 
gain, ^ven losses iq self-esteem, as cqrapared 
with at least one of the appropriate control 
groups, whilf the , third gi:ade* project- pupils 
experienced a very modest gain in self-esteem. 



Table 11 
Coq^ersaiith (Self-CcHicept) 



2nd Grade 

^ Experioeotal 
■ProxiBal 
Distal 

. 3rd Grade 



E}q>erlcental 
■Proximal 
Distal 

7th Grade ' 

Experioental 

Proximal 

Distal 



H 

19 
20 
9 



40 
24 
29 



56 
35 
58 



Pretest 

60.000 
56.400 
63llll 



63.100 
58.333 
66.069 



60.393 
53.771 
55.862 



Post-test 

' 67.579 
69.800 
65.773 



64.000 
58.000 
63.172 



58.714 
62.800 
65.724 



Gain 

7.579' 
13.400 
2.667 



0.900 
0.333 
2.897 



1.679 
9.029 
9.862 



\ ■ 



) 



Crandall Intellectttal Achievement Responsibility 

Questionnaire 

• The Qrandall gauges locus of control in thee 

schj^l environment alorfg both positive ^ and 

negative dimensions* I5ie scal^ ?i5s6sses pupils' 

ts that they, rather than other peoole, are 

responso^ble for their 
* 

successes and failures/. The' subscale scores 
measuring^ resppnsibil^ity for, jsuccess and for 
failure are generally independent of each other* 



intellectual-academic 



1. 



Positive Internal Locus of Control • Taible 



12 illustrates that the experimental pupils 



in all three grades' e^diibited greater gains 

from pretest to posttest than the control 

.pupils; i.e. ^ the project pupils noved 

toward acceptance of the belief that they 

had. personal • control over academic 

achievement. This effe^ laay have been dtfe 

to the ' e«>ericental treatiaent'^"(F » 6^853, 

"p < .01) ^ or it may haye resulted from the 

fact that the experimental- and control 

groims differed initially. 'According to the 

analysis o^ -the pretest resfults, ti>6 

project punils' scores we?e jFighiCicarttlV )^ 

lower than those of the conttrol pupijsv (F « . 

. ' 

6.853> o<.01). It could be that '^ains at 
the Ibwer . end of the scale ate easier to 
make them those at the higher end. This 
interpretation i^ strengthened by the 
evidence that the oost-test scores o^ the 
project pupils did xiot differ from those of 
the control pupils* 



y1 . ' 

68 . 

- 63 - 
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in all three grades exhibited' greater^gains 
from pretest to posttest than ^ the ^ control 
* pupils; i.e. ^ the project pupils moved 
toward acceptance of the belief that they 
had personal control over academi^ 
achievement. This effe^ may have been d}je 
to the experimental treatment ^'(P » 6.853, 
p < .01) , or ijt may haye resulted from the 
fact that the experimental and control 
groups differed irnitially. ; According to the 
analysis j /of the pretest results, the 
proj?ect pupils' scores were significantly 
lower than those of the control pupils (P » 
6.853> p<.01). It could be that: gains at 
the Ibwer . en<J of the scale are easier ''to 
make than those at the/ higher end. This 
interpretation is strengthened by the 
evidence that the post-test scores of . the 
project pupils did not jdiffer f/^om those of 
the control pupiJLs. 




. _ Table ^ . ^ ' ' . 

Cr^dall's Positire Inte^al Locus of Control 



2nd- Grade 

Expert inentai 

Pr«xittal 

Distal. 


H 

20 
14 
11 


Pretest ; 

. S,4S0 < 
S.57^& 
9.545,:. 


2pst-test 

' 11.150 
9.786 ■ 
10.455 


GalO' 

2.700 
^ 1.214 
0.909 


* 3rd Grade 




X 






Expetloental 

Proxiaal' 
Distal 


46 
^8 
32 


10.370 
10.321 
10.813 


12.1^ . 
. 12.635 
11.563 


1.761 
1.714 
0,/50 


7tb Gr^e 




IP 






Experiaental 
Proxinal 
.Distal 


56 
66 
59 


12.500 • 
13.015 . 


13.535 
13.394 
13.6^ 


1.036 
0.379 
0.305 



As expected, tjS;ie* ^ade ^vM^iable had a 



significant .effect ' laeeisured * by ^ the 



pretest/ by the pos^}-€;est/ and by- the gain 
scdtes. apparently the' 'higher the grade, 
the ' EJore/ likely tivs pujjil will accept - 

' responSibiLtty for success In' school/ not 
only ., at the^ beginning of ^ tfc5=^ye^-^t also 
at the -end of the j^e^ar# Pro j^t .and ; cont^l; 
ptoils iji the Sevent^grade scored, higher 
than those in the thiifd gride-/ who scored ^ 

' higher tham those in *th^ sec6nd grade* iThe 
gains / hocvever*/ were g3::eater^fpr^^th^^ who 
.scored ^ower on the pre^test; i^e*/ Qie-^ 
'loweJ: the gtada, ^the more likely the^p^ipil^ 



vtftild cluinge his positive locos of control 
over the course 'of a school year. 
2. Negative Internal Locus of Control 

The eoq>eri2aentai treatment hadP qo 
jaajor effect m>on negative locus of 
control/ as' ©easured by the Crandall 
Questionnaire • The gains cade during the 
school year (Tablp 13) were not reliably 
different anong the project atnd control 
pupi Is • Although Grade and^ Grade X 
Treatiaent effects were detected by, th6 
pretest and the post^tests, the gain scores 
could not be differentiated on these bases* 
In susinary, the, higher the ^grade, the aore 
likely the pupil ' would accept 
responsibility for failure in school; but, 
unlike positive locus of control, j there 
seems to be little or no relationship 
between grade level and the livelihood that 
the pupil will shift his negative locus of 
coirtrol during the school year. 



— ' — \ 



Table 13 

Crssidsll'B Begative la^Exaal Locus of Ccacrol 



2ad Grake 


K 


Pretest 


Post- test 


• 'Gain 


Experineata.! , 

FrorLmai 

Mstal 


19 
•li 
11 


8.053 
7.929 
6.909 


6.632 
7.786 
8,818 


-1-421 
-0.143 
1.909 


3rd Grade 










Experirental 
Distal 


37 
28 

32 - 


9.189 
7.821 
7.719 


9.892 
8.071 
8.094 


0-703' 

0.250 

0.375 


7t± Grade 










Sxperlniental • 

Proximal 

DistaJ-, 


56 
66 
59 


2X).446 
10.682 
ll.i75 


10. 196 
11.121 
11.203 


-0.250 
0.439 
-0.271 




Fitts Attitxxde Towaord School Qnestionnatire 

^able 19 lists gains detected by the Pitts 
Questionnaire -fron October, 1970, to April, 1971 • 
For the purpose of . analysis second and third" 
grade students - iwere oooled. Analysis of gain 
scores showed that the experinental treatnent^ had 
no irrpact upon attitude towsurd schopl* 




Fitts Attituds Steward School 





S 


Pretest 


Post-test 


Gala 




9 
9 
6 


3.939 
5.O07 
4.'478 


3.S79 
4.337 
2.SS8 


0.C60 
0.670 
1.610 


3rd 










Exptrimsntal 
' yroxinal 
Distaa 


29 
14 
27 


3.7i6. 
4.407 
4.SX) 


3.991 
4.607 
4.741 


-0,275 
-0.199 

o.oso 












Proodnal 
Distal 


52 

45 . 
51 


4.312 
3.964 
4.179 


4.5^ ^ 

4.23S 

4.260 


-.277 
-.274 
-.C81 



Acadenic Aptituder . 

ApprOTriate' levels of the Caliromia Test of Mental 

Kattirity -were adrainistered during the pretest .period to etli 

experirental amd" control pupi23",in the third grade, ^th the 

> ** 

experimental and the cont3»l' grouos nade gains fron 

* *• • 

Septeisber, 1970, to Mafch^ ^ 1.971, but the gains of . the 
experiniental group were the most dranatic (Table 15}. TBe 'lQ 
scores of the. project pupils cliinbed soiae IT. points^ 
shifting froa well below average^ to altrost precisely th^ 
national ^rorage^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^fered according to the 
pre-t35i% {F^^^^.S72, o^^^) , ljut these differences 



and reasonably reliable {? « 2.601^ p< .10) tttjward jnoveiient 
by the project pmils. ^ere is a strong suggestion^ then, 
that the experiisental treatment served to elevate a<?adenic 
aptitude for at- least the third grade. 



Tab^ 15 
(&ade 3 Only) 





K 


Pretest 


post-test 


C2:5nge 


Expsriiasntal 


48 




99.633 


U-OOD 


prozinial 


31 


75.290 


8U.129 . 


8.839 


Distad 


AO- 


82.250 


^.275 


8,025 



Effects of the Experimental Tyeatssent on the Project 
Teacher^ s In-Class B^avior 



tVcc 



The inplenentation of the success technique depends 
heavily upon the successful training .-of project teachers. 



. Thus^ basic and paranotint objective pf Project Success was 
to train teachers in the use of a ''technique that would 
guaratntee Ip^gher levels of success experiences for project 
pOTils. feacher training consisted of theoretical and 
practicun experiences designed: (1) to increase the 
frequency with which teachers rewkrd project pupils / {2) to 
decrease, where xfecessarv, the freouencv of ounishrcents 
delivered, and (3) to increase the arrount of individual and 
spall grom> teaching relative to •full class* lecturing* 

773 



In order to determne wiether project teachers vere in 
>ac4 Eieeting these objectives relative to co n trol teachers / 
all classrJo2Tvs were obse rve d for foxir 4ays in Septeidber 
before iroleirentation of * the success technioue, then for 
four days in January and April* Projeciv classes were 
-observed four days pe;: veek throughout the year* 

rrecuenc:^^ of Positive Re in f orcezaen t 

Observers recorded' the frequencies of all fonas of 
positive reaction to children (e.g*, positive cozamentS/ 
recoqnition^ the awarding of special privileges^ and 
tangible rewards) during a 10 siinute period; The* total 
nuriber of rewards administered per four day interval {40 
ninute observation interval) ' is presented in Figure 

Several conclusions nav be di^awn txcm. an inspection of 
Figure 6. Firsts both project and control .teachers delivered 
few reirfforcenents durinq the baseline C r^riod* On the 
average, froHi two to five children .of the 25 to 30 pupils in 
the classes were rewarded during a ten-ninute interval* For 
the next 13 weeks project teacher? began to administer 
rewards ndre frequently. At the peak, project teachers were 
delivering 20 to 23 reinforceisents in a ten-ainute interval; 
that is, they were delivering enough "successes" to reach 
alraost every child in a ten-ninute interval* * ' . 

Although the frequency of rewcurd deli-very was nore 
sporadic beyond the.l3.th week^ orojectjbeaCh^rs continued to 
prorx>te nore success experiences than did control teachers. 



In addition, the revrards '. delivered by project teat&ers 
readied a larger proportlfen $f project ptipiis. In Aprils 47 
per <^t of the project ptt^ilis received at least one reward 
daring the <^servatioaal interval, as opposed to 10 per cent 
,of the control proils^ 

There vas some, indication that the project teachers 
delivered irore rewards during the January test period than 
did the control teachers { t ^ 1.57, p< .20). However, there 
was strong evidence that the project teachers (with the 
exception of the second grade teachers) provided ciore 
success experiences dinging Idae April test 'period It = 2^76, 
p < .01)*. Gains in reinforcement rate were nixed but 
generally in favor of project teachers. 

, Table 16 presents the neam^unber of reinforcements 
received by each child, ifhe data are listed by grade level, 
with the tvp control . groups (proxiiaal and distalj listed 
separately. 



V 
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Table 16 - - . 

- , ' Belnfbrceaent 

(aeaa, stSSer of Pjelnforcemeots Per Child Per Ten Minutes) 

Isr Grade j Pre-test ♦ !gd-7ear Post-test Ggln ^ 

Eacperireatal W .047 ^ .059 .102 * .055. 

Pr orir al 43 . 000 .013 .023 .023* 

Distal 31 .000 , .000 .088 .088 

2nd Grade * 



Experimental 22 .000 . 152 .000 . OOO 

Pro xlc al 24 .000 .000 . 000 ^ .OOO' 

Dis tal 13 . 000 . 000 , 000 . 000 

3rd Grade ' 

Eaq>erirental 48 .090 .205 .026 ' * -.064 

Proxiaal 34 .-167 .012 .017 -:i50 

Dis tal 45 .106 .047 • 006 ^ -1 160 

^ 7th Grade ^ . ; ' . 

Zxperlsjentai 58 .038^ .115 .272 .233 ' 

Proximal 60 .OOA- »^ .000 . 000 -.004 » 

Distal 60 . .018 .005 .004 -.014 ' 



Frequency of Pxmishment . . , 

Obselrvers recorded the frequency of all forms of 
punishinent (e.g., critical comments, ^ saircasn, physical 
contact) delivered to children over a ten-minute interval. 
These data are suntmarized in Figure 7, vrfiere each point 
represents the average ntnaber ^of punishments administejred in 
a fpirty-minute period (lO'mindtes per day for four da^^Y. 
Clearly the pxo3fic£ t eachers" a dministered fewer punishmerits 
than did control teachers. At the three coiroarison pointsA^ 
project teachers delivered approximately one-half as manj 
punishments as the con.trols. The initial baseline difference 
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between object and control teacAers was probaibly^ dae to the 
fact that the project teachers had been traine^ in the 
sunner workshop to avoid . punishment whenever oossible in 
order to laininize the failure eTcp^riences Of thei%* ptrpdds* 
While the difference^ between the project and '\ control 
tea<ihers were leurge at the three compirimon points, 4:hey 
were not reliable at the #10 level of significance. 

^ / 

It is obviojis from a conpetrison of Pigiires 6 and 7 thay, 
the project teachers minijnized failure experiences and 
maximized success expe^-iences in their classrooms. On the 
average, th? project teachers reward^iS^ their pupils eight to 
ten times for each punishinen^^^^xperience. In contrast, the 
control pupils received ^^ai^verage of only, tim to three 
rewards oer ounii 



. ' Indivjjdual and Small Group Instruction 

As . evidenced by the data in Table 17, project teachers 
attained -the gpal of working more with individxial pupils and 
small groups. The figures in - Table 17 represent the 
percentage of total .teaching time spent either with 
individuals or small groups, as opposed to time with the 
entire ^ass. All project teachers at post-test spent more . 

"'^iBiaa^O per cent of their teaching time with individuals and 

4 

small grbtips, with large gains from September to Aoril. In 
contrast, , control teachers typically spent less thatn half . of , 
their time teaching in small groups, and in no cases devoted 
more than 75 per cent of their teaching time to small group 



or individtial instruction. Control teachers did not aiange 
g;:eatly the anotmt of snail grotro teaching over the ye'ar. 



-^'^ : Table 17 • 
Percentage of Ijadividiial and Snail ©roup Instruction 



1st Grade 


H 


Pretest 


■'iiid-Tear 


Post-test 


Gain 


.Sxperiasntal 


2 


^ 92 




100 


08 


Control 




. 39 ;■ 






07 












2nd Grade 








■ * 




ExperijDental 


1 


57 


V 

100 




43 


Control ' 


• • 2 


38 


•75 


•V 50 


12 


3rd Grade 
























Experiiaental 


2 


55 


81 ■ 


■ 100 . 


45 


^Crotrol 




53 


53 • 




-34 


7th fe^e 








- ■ • 




Expeidmental 


3 


54 


81 


.^S5 "•' 




Control 


6 


28 


22 


3«S>^ 





other Measures of the Effects of the Experiinental Tjre^merit ' 

StixdQnt Questionnaire " 
^ Questionnaires were completed by. the project pupils 'in 
Ray, 1^71, to obtain their reactions, toward the projedt. 
Replies from 55 students. indicate that they are generally 
quite, fa^otably dispensed tpward the program, jis 'shown in 
Tai>le/l8. 



^1% 



Table 18 . 
PROJECT SOCCESS EKVIROHMEHT 
Qaestionned.re for Stndents 

^^Zl (Replies received from 55 stiidents are categorized beneath 
V^y^-^ch qnestiqn.) . , • 

you like being in a Project Success classroon?. 



No - 0 



2, feel that getting tickets^^ei^ •checknai^s made you 

w^Ji"a^arder than you. did in lafb^gbgar's class? 



Wc^,^-'^-|%;^^^' hajr^gu-two'^achfijes in the room instead 
of ohi^-v/. - 



3. 

Yes - ^ No - 8 . 

* 

4. Did you" keep on doing your best work when some of the 
rewards were not given any loore? . / 

Yes - 50 No - 5 ' 

5. " Were yoju upset by the visitors who^ame to observe yotiJ^^^ 

class? ■* 

Yes - 5 No - 49 • . . X ' 

j^-^ Do look fo2?^ard to your gromj's turn in the centers^ 

of stations? 
/^e 's - 51 No - « 
7; - Dp you feel that you are learning a lot in school this 

year? . • . 

Yes -'52 No - 3 




8. Do you feel that your teachers this year are nore fun 
to be around them your, other teachers? 

Yes - 45 iio - 10 - ^ ^ 

9. Whait ^ did you enjoy nost about your cleiss this year 
besides th6 rewards you earned? 

_ . Centers -'20 , ' Classmates - 4 - ' 

Trips - 7 Classwork 9 

Tickets - 5 Other - 9 

Teacher - 24 

10*. Ifhat did you dislike about your class this yeaur or what 
would yoii like to see changed? 
No- .change • 28 Dislikes an^^^anges - 7 

Teacher Questionnaire^ 

the project teachers* reactions the success 

technique in general and to each' of ^t^/oasic components in 
particular, were assessed hy an/^onymous guestibnriaire. 
JSadh yes-no question was wor^^^f"^^. th^t the teachers could 
respond with amswers >^nging ^om **definitely yes* to 

m If / ^^^^ / ' ^ 

definitely no* . A sv^nmary of the re;^ponses to* eaqh question 

/ ^ ' ^ 

, is .presented in Table^l9i' | * . 

The responses to \question 4, 15, an^. 27 best reflect" 
teacher opinion concerning bi^e effectiveness of the success 
technique. The responses to question 4 indicate that most df 
the teachers (five If seven respo^ents) belike " that the 
technique produced * positive , changes ir/ the academic 
performance and school attitude of project pupi\s. Half of 
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8. Do you feel that your teachers this year are more fun 
to be around than your other teachers? 

Yes - 45 No - 10 , y 

9. What did you enjoy inost about your class this year 
besides th6 rewards you earned? 

Centers - 20 , "classmates - 4 
Trips - 7 Classv/ork - .9 • 

Tickets - 5 ^ Other - 9 

'fTeacher - 24 / 

■ " • / - 

10. What did you dislike about your class /thisv year or what 
would you like to see .changed? 
No change - 28 Dislikes ^n^xc^anges - 7 

Teacher QUjeLg^tionnaire ^ 

The project teachers' reactions ^to the success 
technique in general and to eaclV of its/basic components in 
particular, were assessed hy ai)/^onymou's questionnaire. 
Each yes-no question was wbr^fe^J^o thait the teachers could 
respond with answers >^nging farom ** definitely yes* td 
"definitely no." A\u^mt^y df the responses to eaqh question 
is presented m Table>yl9i j ' 

The responses to ^squestfion 4, 15, and 27 best reflect; 
teacher opinion conceding ^b^eeffectiveness of the success 
technique. The responses to qu6^1on 4 indicate that most or 
the teachers (five ^f seven respon^nts) -belike, that the 
technique produced ' positive , changes ir/ the academic 
performance and school attitude of project pupi\s. Half 'of 



/ 
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the. teacbfers , jsepoited increased .achieveseni; aaotivation aiifi ' 
ia p r o ved self-esteea'ln fi^ir ouoils^' Hesoozxses ta Qiiestixin 
X5 indicate iAat sly: of the seven^respohdin^ teatAers axe 

con^isped that the progragx Has narit.^As evi<5jmced' by the 

^ ^ ' : • . ^ . _ " < 

resporises to question 27, six of t3ie tjroiexrf: te^eh^jg iDian ' 

' *- " ^ ' • 
to continue usxng soae asoects of the oroject, evati after 

te rmin ation ^f the prograru 5he corponents of tiie oxogr a si 

that Eost teacher's wish to continue using involve the basic 

^elerents of the technique^ -i\e*, eirtphasis on x>ositive 

. :a5pects or behavior, ^-t^" ^e . of * laore rewards ^than 

punishments, an^ t5ie grdtn>in%'pf stu^ents« • - - • • 



In general, thenV^projecft teac3ier6 seerCto be iijpresaed 

i ' ' ' ' \ " "■"■"'^ ' — 

* with ,t&^.^ffectiveneii'bf tne success techniq^^ As . furthe^ 
evidence x>f this opijiion, ail project teachers have^^siHCbed 



to'continua^ with th^s pj^ject for au^bther year* 

. ' - • . # rr 
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. 7-8 rr- 



1 




Sev^^C^e -rfgSt projrcr teEchers, Tt:s^czi^i 



2S C 

o 



>s 



1. Do yi:^!! feel tiar ti:^ -^^:t5ri*y5<or3^i?p ■ ^ 



2v Does rhe su'lrer traidi 



cai 



3. 



b. Pracric.r excerier-c-? vith proiexti priccipl^rs 
jc- Curriculm planrJng 

d. OtJier (spc-cify) Attcjidsnce 

Jvcvuld yoM favor di^cu^im of the basic, Idess - " 
,becii^d fee pro j-ct dt^rixg tne si;rrr^r session \ 1 
— fe.g,, di^ussi^ms of the vaiaie of siSoug ' * ' 



2 

'J 
2 



4. 1 

2 2 

3 1 



1 
1 



- 1 , 



4*--Jfas Pf^jject Success Er^vlro^stj^nt producpd^^y of^ti^'-^C -'^Z 
^ i^ f^iloyiijg. ch angles isj j'^^r-^^^ents? \/ . " ' '..V""^ * 

> a. l2^c«7^d ,^der%c per^rr^^ncs ' . f. *j2 ' . 2' ' 



-.3 '-2- ^3 



-^5^8as the^4>rft^i^|5E^ ^itnrl^djtai^sE^ -any- of four 




3 



^ ; rewards ^r^-;qui^:kly*^^^czt * ' " . , 1 

9- ^^^^tud^.ts*ffiMl^^rte,a^^ -centers r^ixs^rcini:? 

Lp. po'iou f ird ^t^glL^d^t to cWtxh^i- tV^ grogran * 
-pr^hciyles ifrro^^f^t ;\ia3A V<*o^^ / ".^ . $ 



-» "J 
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llSsr''^ Do yoa bali^vr ^t^tr^ySiIr attenpts ro resrsrd ''good" 



project -ai^.^es 



wiiSaozJt the bcc^:-in "suppOT t of ^rojgct staff?: 

15- Save the progress aod rc4iavicr dt yoar stucants 
- .convinced you that rhls progr^c:^ t^ss ^-erit? 

• . ** ' 
$6." i&re tie assisl^^z te^GifiTS essential^. to tJie 

jgy leiren tat icn-' -^f the project? ' " , ' ' 

17. * Have yoc bean generally- satisfied vith lie 
se:r'jiic^ provides by ycnr ^assistaacf: 'teacher? 

Have you peniiittad your-assastastrteadier to 
^^C- assuDe isore teaching respc^ibiiity than you . 
'^li^iave in tie p^t? ' ^ 

'i^9i .I>o you*<&ject^to*c5je daily presence of t:he 
- gather 2rs in ynnr ciassroois? ' : > _ ^ 

20« J}oes the, presence of t5ae data gatherers in 
your class -cause you to teach- iJiffefentiy? . 

}21jr Vp y5u» continue to use the progt^ principles 
Aijid^'-the data. gatherers and others are a:ot_ 
. |)resept i5i the roca? *' - 



^2^1 phy^ipal pcni-shrient be^ ^necessary Tfor. 

. ^ .^nttolii^ scz.^ of -your st-udents?-' 



technicians -ivail^ie 



2 3 

2 4 
3' 3 

3 3 



1.. 



1 



- 



5- 



2- -3-7 -2- . 



If ^ 



' 23u. "Jfavec^e* b^iivlot jfechnicians Veen Htipt'ol^ "v 

I' - t. . . -1 i I . 
24i 'T&ald ^mji prefer having 
■ core fxttquenfeiyJ 

► 2%./ Vas tH& coordinator at your- level/j>c^ v^lue 
' - y pu? • / S:^ ' ' 

,26. Bo project staft ^^e teachers r-nor -'i-isup^ort? 

^^^' T^o.ypa think sha^t. ydii 'jLII 3tt^?t3>t to continue. ' 

^'-tisin^ sore of the "ideas develbjjci* f<Jr Projecf , 
n'S Success, ;even ^;ftcr,the-,prrogira£i Is tcr^in^ccd? ' ' 3 ,yi ^ 




er<>f.^^^zlf>5 rht? positive as72ct5: or 

' or crt; Lh.- p.i;r:s^*r^£3f,?T> 
d._ currlculuz* (5) . * " 

gs^ grcjpi-n? of s:--c^rts (6) 



28. Farther crr^Sients: ' Cc^i^^) 



Parent Questionnaire 



In ?day^ 




respond to a questionnaxare concerning their 
to the project.. As. 'evidenced 2^ the^xeplies 



^ reacft 

s \ — ^arized in Table 20^ •itSDst of the 90^ reSr^ondents expressed 
f^vora&le "OTdnions ok the sudeess approach to classroom. 



1 ^ 



'-liistractii 



\ 1 



3t:xc|n;p. 



i 




4-" 



/ # 



^. 5sr^sit*s. Quesfciong aire.. 



V: 



1^ . Hacs yi^r. chi"i5-J^en 'sore excited aboaat his class tiiis^ 
- ' vear than-in otber'-Vears^ 

Savs ^^3^>a i>s^ cphtatSieaa sore this^year your chiid^s^ 
feacher or the,f>riBciT3ai coacerni:gg beJiavipr problens? 

3*^ Do you bei^^ tfCat yonr calild is aghi eying ridi:3 in. hi^ 
:^. :^ass year ol^r 

-Yes lio '^.S '-r'^' ? / , . 

-^/"^ ^6 ;^ou thi^ that; ' iS5i4 .teachejr .sJftDipLd i^aoj^ yonr 
ch2.1d!^'3>aa belia^rior praise hi? good^ ^ffehavldr and 
' - ^ch6<>l^^;or^? - f."'' • . ; / / ^ . - ' ' 

5,* 'bo:Jyp^_..^gi tJiat alloKdnq^^J^J^rj^ to ea^ je^sds-in 



school ;as '^pn^'even/.iffjijb fecye^es leanii%g^> 

' Ye?j--6- j;,.: - . ;^ ; .... / 



- ,^ ^--^ uoset Kien xt jwas |neces3i 



Ddd' /yp]^r ,^fl<i gcffc uppefc ^liiji 'it ;was|nec?^S;S^r^ £<|rjiiimT^, " / | 
.{her)- 4:0 iiis^ a day 'at' schc^f- this ye^? 



7. -Ls^- 



^. fowc child e^pressje^;a?iy^ba"^-f^^|3:Js^"3»- 
- — -bsiU^ Project^Sgccess Sav:ircnoeiifc- class? ^ "~ \ ; ' 




Yes. - 8 . 78 - \ ; 

19^, ^^it is yo^ c^^ion of the project isased on 4^bat you 
'^^y seen ^?r\ia5^^^ycnir child, nay have fcpi^ ^ou? 



.23.. JS^'t' are J^izsi : of the tliinas *haf your chi^.d^-^h^ 

' --^fc iiis class this 'year that ar^ '^ifferpat^ thai-- 



• — <»■- 



voi 



last year^ class? 
,?avx>rable ^ 75, - ^ tJnfasrbrahie 



^^^n^doi^aL Data 




V ; - ^adaiti^^ objeative da't^itti^^A^ 

hel^f^T^^ cpn^^ of the 3ion-cpianti±iabJ^^ 

L V' -^/^^ of^ any iaiao^^^^e^pubjic sch(^ 




were, eo Ic^nger so epo'tiohaillv ajict piiy^ica|ly ^•^ 
tSse 'ead^ of lifefiax.^ ^^sv gjaxibutea tMs ^^i^ectiy to 

- eveji cop!^-s«poer for rr/ husbzmd j*ow^^-<»iis sai-d^* ^ . * - 

" One ^iijy fey.^ last Jannazr^^ a tMrff "igraSe gia^. 
^'^t^-fe'Ssise -^^r"r33iih^ stiicr^ lis? ; Jbo ga to 

school ia -xhe rain", "so I caJi'earjT by;1:25ecJ?i?a3^*^ 

FroTT nd^-y^&r ^ oa, rany oib5ei^:2^5::s re^rted i^iat^ 
the project piipils .nofleled behavior ^ aSter / - 



positive teacher behavixa r., as ^f*e3aE?le jin' the ca^, 

of _a -"nini-teacher" ha.^a^lXv pist.T3hTAi2i^ 



^ ^ ..^-^''T'^ bo. confer fr^auently with one of ^afojedfc. teai^rs ^ ' ' 

V-'^-^-*^^^, --.-^•^^"^^'^ ' - ' . ^' ' • ^ - - 

2i^2S3n5Ten.t tec^i^ines in W !rh# JEinal 'i^Si^t- . 



I- 

X - ' - - y ^ / - >j ' V -^v - / ^ - . 

-girl saia./..^eili,/: one t'T .\g ve,5^';ar^^e^ ^^yo^ ^^ft*^ /_y 

'// '^fe wr35^. yc3^^n;*4j earn- 'any >.•/;•,.- ' /. 



ERIC , . _ 



if.:" 



^ - 



- -N. ' ■ • " ■ - ■ , - . - ~ ^ ~- " 

ele^t^ *o canp^^ stfith prograa fbjf sffcond year. - • 

5i3jd t^jKe^gfat jsroject teac^rs for y^ao- II are all-. - ■ 



-SiirE^ary Year X 



ISie saccess^ technique had a tajor ijssact upon the ia- 
■ ^eha-yior «f the sro^ect pupils. "aie tecimiqiie 

effectively 'increasea attention „ to assi^ed academic 
Tiaterial and xednced disrijptive behavior in i±s. -claESsrooa. 

:on Septeii>er to ?^riX^ tke project pupils^exfaiMt^ed a 
c^anatic rise in^ acadcraiic.' i^olveaent^ as opposed, to a 
~ shown by., control ^piis,_ 3y iipiril^ the attention 
^ieveir Bf ^he project pupils" ^'as * Exrre taian^90 per ' cent/ 



\ 




, ^J3**iste5 . .^th the" ararojiiiate 77 rJr <:entr level of t3ie 
^ control" ^HD^Xs. In addition, tsro jejz^ pwpilis were, less than 



pnt-^ialf as,. <gsri|pt,i:ve a^^c^p^ol Dup3.la.at everv copi^ilson' 
" PP|«?.< '^^^P' officii school records also indicate thaf 

' - t^f ^'^^^<sntb3:-:^&3±rM^ . hf^ Jl . beneficial -eifect tioon 



~-^ 'lf- ■ I ' ' ' --i~~TT' -rj-^ aLffected. 

t^l- jS£ia4qfe^^^l l#^i,|^Tha 'itcdsi then/ 



e^y^ 



fed aij at^'i^ipti a€3 ^n-vxroSa^ftt^or academij 

. . . - V -CT' -pn i - 7 7 

rfj$eyenie&4ll «.a -target gdc.T I 't^r -ear X^''h£rJthe.pi<>iecty 



^e e£fects ^ pf the success technidtie on >^ademc' 



acfii'eversea 



5^' 



er#' jn|^n:,tlV3 "7?; |^3:e ''^afs. ^.^icfence. .\ .of 




ERIC 



^ 8 S - 



/ - 



. - A. ■ ■ /' - 

acdelaxatea acafienic ^diierenent at tJie tjiij^ ^^de l^vel. 
At evi^ry otJ^r grade , hcn^ver, project, and control classes 
psirf pnned about eqa^ly well, Secaase the establi^shneat 0% 
orderly cias^roTCis was of Ipka^tsysiaht' 0ix^<^xd ^jflikring ' the 



cial" 



ERIC - 



Stages of the pro ject,^ positive reingogceiaent was^ — 



fox the nost part ^ contingent upon appropriafce ponduct and 



?ha3;5ors. ^e fact that this . procedure^ greatlV^ — ^-r - 
^reduced disrm>ticns and enhanced-- task ^ involvenent is^ in ^ 
and of itself, significants Manv inn^^city t^achei:^ .aire s^' 

^^.a Ww- pop. ea...': Of -^.e^ ,^:^;-?;^: -: 

^ teaming becones les^ iaporjbant'^^i^ ga|nj:aigijng\ ^oige . 
seriblance of order • ;Hovevejr, Itije- results jSojr^ I r^gg^t 

^^t having an kr^roYTrlate ^jLeax^iiig^^^is/p^ j^, _' , 7>. 

guarantee of acadeMc ;^suc€5essV '^dfeh^r/^^ S^/r^gonl^ '^peazc^ .-^ ' 



^ cmc±2^^^^ ^at re 
appropriate aqadeniic 
!&rell established* 
yery' little 
pupiisJ attitudes 
shifted in a po^iti?^ 
6f psychological^ tS^ts 
little,, .if \^{/'Jl^ 



iwte thaii^bpth cbhtrol 

' - - l i "^X 

gain was q4^^^.jfe^eist 

project i J'^-Hf 5!^- 

internal, ^iqcus. 'pf 
willing t6 a^oept". :^ej^^c?n6^I 





j • . . . - •- 

■There.- yas 'no- inditrati^ia^ ^'hqye^^, that, they becane sore 



to acbept. the.%,blai5e ,fbr acaSenic failure* 



In 



• cnanqes 



, . the experinenteil treatiasni did not seen^to aiff ect 



the papms* attiti 



tow2ira^schoDl* These ^.^^suits ^^are not 



^■sueh ^changes nay not *bccur without 
n ^cadenic oftrforoanc^cl- ^ J ; 

.^^C3MW was r acfeiijii^^^ii '^re* tsost only to th^^^' 
third grade classes « Intelligence-score gains for ^project 
piroils in these classes nearly doubled the gain in control^ 
classes* These data siiggest that the success techni^W 
#le^te§ ac^de^c aptitude^ • pibhafaly by teaching "these ^ , 
5^ skills than are taught in cohtrol 

. :'Tixe^ :i\^piBp^tp:i6n of "the success techrii<ji^ depended 
v. ' 'l^aining of 'p^rojecfc teachei^* ,Thus^ a basic " 

^^ J^/^^.p^'?^ of the project was to train teachers 

r. {■?4jl^e-^-e ¥ t6Qh?jtque l^t >;buld guarantee hi3?5fer levels 



.of '^iXjCcSsis^ 



ircess- ^^ej^p^xenpes 

,vC^i?^^^^^^ indfcaf^d -tliat the projecfe teache: 

' • mMrai2'^/*:-f and "^T^av^^^^^-q 



fba? projec't pup jLls . In-cikss 

teachers 



mm 



inajciiiized success 



' 'The' secorid- * vear" f '^"^ - ^^'---^ -i- - ^— 



of tha c io^ect wis a\.regiicatip]^ ;aiid 



- V . '-1 




. stjflEicisntiy developed to provide ^rmer-ciSy teachers with, a 
tfsable* behavior zaanagenent ^^yst&n. bat Bofc, as yet^ an 
*^^fective pro$ran f or^ J^-h©' acceleration of acadcniti 
^pexfpfnahce. Iiv the^ seeded year of the groje 
. iiechnigue was. tef ined xgt^r'^to {a) ^iirorove . the behSt^or 



success- 



nanagenent ' 'systera and. the teachei^ tra^ining procedures Ci^) 

;&roduce Accelerated acadenic oerSorjnance and (c) reduce the 

cost of the systen to inaxisii^e its econonic feasibility* 

One . of the r:iajor probXens /encotintered during the 

^ ' * '-'^ 

initial ' veco: was irK>dification of^.£eacher .attitudes 

• discipline^ Our teachers Were reluctant to^aSopt 

which nxnirdzed punishssent? isi^y felt that child:i5en 

not be 3cewa3^ded for' aopronri^te 

^^i^tyiors* Th^sc 

' inducenient*. Several 

no^^jreally convinced 

the Hiiddle of Year 

change/ teachea^ 

^re heavily <eighte^^ towaaSji ' * the^;t>hilospphy . behijid' the 
techiiigue*' . 5^the^ X^*^. v/iere efi^loy^d .to assist 

. in 





c>* irs/couM^ i>e^expj^5ed to , 
'lird^ i^eiaJliers '.^rere* * 
ena^ae theni^ to , .better ^- 
oractrcal perspective of 



\ 



sis was plac^ tSion apnlyihg ' / 
c \ behaviors* Pr6rc^dures ^' * . 

• . . '• ■>* . : ' ^ . , - 



•were ' ^evelppeS ' \o guBxeStiieB "'*k^.^j£hiicb:e5' iec^lved 
reinfbrcerisnt predorainahti^. . fdk* aoprooriate acaaexa^ 

^sehat^brs-' after social 'behaviors' -were veil established. Year 
I 4ata indicateci that, within Jbovit, six'week^ ^rora the start 



/ 



^ of .' -\^e ' prograrj fedst jclas^es^ could /be shifted, to 
^. xeiiifprce^t' ' icademc behairioz:, ^as, * this tijas^^^- • \- 
intejnzai' becaiae -the ~taxget fo2r Year li'. - /-"T Tf^ : -' . 

■ ■ • - ' : -"- . - . ■ ' . / 

several raaaqes wd£e nade to -reduce the cost of *o3:ogr^n__ 

- •' , " • , , . 

iiaja-eraentation. and operation. The single ,.^eat^st cost of ' 

■ ' " " -" "-■ . ' ' - . ' ^ 

the technique was. for the assistant'^teaclier in ^aoh class. - 

Pppjeet. teachers fert that .^ev could T^at^e -the teehnifjue * ! /, 

' ' ~.- '\. ' ,' . /--'''. ' ' ' ' 

. T«:t§btit.' this ' raiich additdcnal helo. For. i2iese*< reasons,' - 

. assis1:anr .teacn^ers. v^^te elinia^ project - classr^ocxiiis ' 

• fo? IJ. Instead^ e^ch* project {and coAtrol) teajh^r vas. \. . ' 



* g'suvfeh the help . of ' a' teacher - ^ide Ifor apDr^fxianately* 9^" 

"' /'■.■''- ■' ^ '~*iv 

mimi^^s be^/. day. This -ch^ge . reduce^l - the.* cost-,' of the 



.-7,. - /V - ' • 

" technigi^^^a^ut" 50 perceyfit. Second, attenn>t.S?as made, to 
- ^X^inati^ tangible"' rein f<)r^rs '\,eq^~ . quickly in Year JI 
^'tsricl-atiT/e to Year 1^ ..«?rhe .goil' nel^' -was . tb swilich from 
^«.- ..'t#»g.iW-es to /activity "reinf of cersTwi thin six to eigrht vieeks . 

•i^teRijbt ^-/as to ^ 
trainiiig procedtire * 
r..' .^Pmwng lesjix- trashing ' tiroe and ..fewer fpK>f essxbnkl , 

i-../ _ I ■ 4p' ' " /' - •' ■ ' ■- ' ■ 

. t|)^reforS cosaiy/' graining Ataiff. An. entire 'dlementarv 
* .^chool faculty-lwas trained using this ine^JRenkiv^ training.- . ' 

■ - ■ ■" ■''■'!^ ■/ " '• " 

V paSIcage- and. data were colle-.4ed oh its feffectivenesb. The " ' . 

/ . ■- 7' - ■ ;-. : ^ . 'X- 




1^ 



CDir-'-v""- 1--' '-'la r---.^-'-' •.- 



latter data; ars repeated * elsewhere jasr a second " study 

■ ^* ' ' - - 

• cojidjiicted duriii6 Year tSec -^^tooxrier loq:* Y ' • 

• / • • ' ' ^ « ' - • * 

^ I.. Several^ aijipr _ . chan^^s in^ •gr9cedurei program and 

e3cpe.riEienntaX ^si^ wSj^e/also 4tiade^ Because the^ »tec}^iqae 

ampeaured. to oroduce aC 3ubs,tantial incr^arse liv. tested ^.Q^ at 

_ the ihird ^grade/ t^'e CT-I^^^^asr adlaxniatSted"^re and oost , to 

jT exDeriiaent^ ; aAd" ccptrol classes, 'to deterrdne " th6 

' * gengtality of^.this fxndihc/, ,nu5&er c># p^oje^ct , classes 

>fa§ . ;£Xpahded to Ifijincludinc firs%, second tbird. ^four t|i 

. sixth and fexghth <?j:aies^*ais e^jpansioil ja^de it oosiiible (1^ 

^tp 1:e5.t .^t3ier'^pgj?an over^a wi^^r range of grade* levels -and 

(2) tb ^3b. first-yiear brojed,^ children profit?' .classjes 

" ^ ^ " - • "'^ • V- ' ' X ^- 'V ' ^ ^ 

.fiiri . a /^.Jrecond . yeajf,. ^he* latter decision^ provided fui 

^ Opportunity..^ "to examine bhe etf^ctS of the oro^est 

. longituxiinalin% \?ana2%y^ scJ^jpol a't-fcltucle, locus of \c6ntr^^ 

tod social desi^'a&ility scMes s?£ire administered .^to ^se 16c ted 
, ' • * ' - ' • , - .V ^ «' - 

,^pups of experin^nt^ and conttol classes^ to assess whethe^ 
thifese. t>sy<^hol6gical variables Wquld show chauigle with • the 
/- -expected .cl^ange in academic ^achievement* . -4 • • ' 



if 

i <- 

I ■• The 
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( 

Stibjects and Desifen 



T 



Tixe subject .^pulation feeing; «tfae second-i^ear of the 

% 




' project consisted of 367 male afe 363^ female black" pupils^ 

■ . ' - * t ' 

. enrolled in the ss^e four inney4-ci^5| schools from which the l^. 



first year's population was dfatai. -as. shown -in Table ^ 

• - - ■ ' ■ ■ - f . 4-' " - , - ■ 

subjects attended ,the first, ^econd;, tljird, fourth, ^sixth/: 
and eighth grades and were d^vidfedt^ -ihtb " an experimental 

/ r / n . . ' • v 

•group* and a conja:ol\group of 1p 4nd.'t4 classfes respectively,. 
.With 22 to 25 pupils per expe^inentsiav class and 25 to- 2-S 
pupils control ,.class. J^cUfe ' adntrpl 'clashes at thd. 

elaa^featy 'level were, distal ft?/ tife /exp classes; 
while / ..those a£ . the middlJ' ^school, level , (si^ith anii eighth 




consecfutiV^ acadeioicf. years ^rid the" renainder .^were involv^- 
iy for the .^ecom War alone>^. Jsq "that 'the-- 



In- the s 





as high'-Ss'. 8;i per. cent ih two classes. ' - ' . -,* 



V ' 



•/...,. 



t. :. 



/ - 



. Method Year II" - : 
Subjects and Design ■ 



^ ihe 



The subject population during the secpnd year of the ' 
•project consisted of 367 male and 363- female black pupils' 
enrolled in the same four inrier-^city schools from which the 



first year's population was drawn. As. shown .in, Table Vl, 
subjects attended |the first, ♦secbjiaf third/ fourth, si^xth, 
and eighth grades and were divided into an experimental 

group and a conjfciroli^group of 16 and* 14 «:lasses respectively,. 

^ , ' ' '* ' . * % ' ^ 

with 22^ to 25 pupils per "e^xperimehtal. class and 25 to. 2-8 

pupils p>r^ control class. The contrpl , classes at thek 

elementary level were distal to the ^-'experimental- classes, 

while /.those at the middle school lev61 (sixth and eighth 



grades), were pVoxlijidl. qf^the 355 experimental subjects, 154 
werb exposed to the . ^ treatment^ over : a.\peri6d of two 
consecutave* ^dademic years ^nd the remainder ^vwey e involvM 
in -the"" studLy for the .second .year alone ^ so that the- 
percentag^e of ("two-ylear*' pupils, in the expTerimental classes 
daring tlie second year' ranged from zerd, in seven classes to 



a4 high' as 81 per cent in two classes. 

' 'j - \ ' - ■ ■ 



* « 



/ 



Ik-'- ' 



S.3 



T- 



Grade Cl^qys, Sex ^-ce Tear ofangy -gro ^gar 

* ist . • 0 

1st . ^ 0 

■ ist 75 

2nd 67 

iH ^ ^ ' • ct 

2nd , 73. 



A 


F 


3 


3 




3 




?. 


3 


3 


? 


3 


1 


. ? 


3 


3 


? 


K 


_C 




3 


A 




3 


3 


? 


. 3 


A , 




K 


3* 


? 


•IS 


C 


H 


3 




? 


-3 


3 


?' 


3 


c - 


? 


3 


5 


' ? 


3 



• 1st ' Si 

2nd ^ 

2nd' ■' 0 

2nd' 0 

2nd:. 0 

1st* * '65 

3 ' ■ 3 ?• 3 1st '36 

" * " ~ 1st . 60 

.' 2iM- -50' 









3 










F 


3 


•? 




? / 


3 


? 


W 


> 


.3 


? 


W 


? 


3 ■ 






? 


B 


« 


B 


? 


B . 


? ' 


3 ' 



kltiioui^ contifol subjects were identified durijig both 
years of the project, those for wljon data are reported here 
were selected just prior to the beginning of the seTOnd 
academic year^ With the exception oftfe^ first grade pupils^ 
the experimental and control siji^jects were matched on the 
basis' of reading scores obtained the previous April on the 
Itetropolitan Achieveiaent T^ts* ' . 

^ The teachers of. the 16 experiment^JL classes served on ci 
voluntary basis within the ^t^ndard framework of a public 
school sfettiilg. Eight of the teachers pcirticipated in the 
study from its inception', v^iiTEe* , tb^v rersaining eight 

' " •'• ■ '97. 
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4V« 



4. 



> J 
Srogriggfrrttl ijg5^gr) Tear H 



&sde Class, Sex ^ce Year or a s ir^ ' -Tro Tsar Prr^ '^ -* - » ^ sex "^H^ 



A 


J? 


3 


* 1st 


3 




3 


1st 


A 


p. 


3 


- 1st 


B 




3 


2nd 


A 


. ? 


3 




3 


? 


H 








3 


2nd 


• A 


? 


3 


* 1st 


3 


F 




2nd 


r A . 


F 


K 


2nd' 


3- 


F 


•w 


2nd- 


C 


K 


3 


2nd. 




F 


3 


Ist^* 


B 


F- 


3 


1st 


c • 


J? 


3 


1st 


5 


' F 


3 


.* 23M • 



0 

0 



2 A F. 3 ■ . 1st 75 

-67 



'73. 

, . « i- 3 iSli Si 

0 
0 
0 

- - o ^5 
8 3 F- 3 1st '56 

" * " ~ ■ . 60 

50' 



? 


3 






V 


25 — 


r 




F 


K 


F , 


3 


J 


K 


? 


.B 


? 


V 


? 


3 


? 


B 


K 


B 




B 


? 


B 



Xlthou^ control subjects were identified diiring both 

years of the project, those for wl:ioa data are reported here 

were selected just prior to the beginning of the second 

academic year. With the exception of th? first grade pupils^ 

the experinental and control subjects were matched on the 

basis of reading scores obtained the previous April on the 

J- 

Itetropolitan Achievenent T^sts* 

7 The teachers of. the 16 experiment^ classes served on a 

voluntary basis within the ^t^ndard framework of a public 

school sfettixig. Eight of the teachers participated din the 

• ^ 

study fron its inception, v;hi1:e*:. ttss^- reriaining eight 
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'parti;ci5a^ cnly^ cSlrg the se©c35n^ear. At* the bggisiuz^ ^ 
of the secand year, tfce l^.ccaixoi teashars vera seXedted cy 
tbear*H respective prinpiiais from the avaiiaBle facul5ty at - 
the appropriate grade levels. Host of the experiisental ^nd' 
control teachers vere fi^^a^ and black (see Table 1), with 
previous ciassrocn experience of' f ron one to 13 years . A 
paraprofessional aide was available to each experiz:Sntai aiid 
control teacher for approximately 90 siiniites per . 'day to 
assist with clerical and logistical tasi;s • 

-Tiost of the training of the eight new experimental 
teachers was acconiplisbed in a three-^wee}: workshop dttring 
the sxirsner preceding the secoiid .year of the project, (2he 
* ^t^igh$— experienced teachers had already participated in a 
siailar two-week workshop prior to the first year — see 
Suxaner Training Year I)u In Order to take best advantage of 
the susne^f training^ for Year II, the experiiaent^ teachers^, 
began using' the success technique during the first week of 
school. There was no baseline period during Year II • 

Project ^taff 

* Two lead teachefrs were added zo the prq-ject staff 
before 'the beginning of the. second year. One worked diiring 
Year' II wi-th the niiddle school teachers, the other with the 
> elenentary teachers. With f ^ .-rception of ^ these two 
additions the project staff reni^lned as*!tt w^s in the first - 
year (see Project ' Staff under liethod Year I.) 



i^ari^^g^ ti^B \^itxst year of operatic^/ t^r^e^* ^ir^cipal 
conix:aeBts of - the s^cc&s ^ fcecfai^Lque .evolved: a* positive 

- ■ ■ . ' • t 

reiaforceaent sysfcen, a/ ciassrbcn arrapgenen t ^ ais3 a 
curriculim* Tae technique as ii^jrad Evolved during Year Z 
was reinstituted during tfce secciid year^ Because these three 
interacting cors>onents vere applied cbncurrentiy so that no 
individual appraisal is feasible, they are evaluated as a 
jingle entity. A detailed description of each of the three 
coaponents is contained in the Itethod siection for Year I- 
However, seVeral changes in the seinforceaent systen were 
raade fosz Year ir and are outlined below: . 

For the firs*t' sifc to eight weeks jof" school/ the 
positive reinforcement of desirable cl-fissroosi conduct waf 
enphasizedf in an effort to increase the frequency of on-task 
behavior and to decrease the frequency of disruptive 
behavior. Oh- task behavior was. defined as apparent attention 
to assigned acadeniic tasks, while .dispiption was any 
unsolicited behavior serving to dist^^ct pupils * from 
academic tasks, e,g., physical contact or inappropriarte 
social conversation among pupils. Appropriate- classroom 
behavior in the elementary classed was* stipulated by the 
following set of conduct rules agreed upon by the ^ementary 
teachers dxiring. the sunaer •. (1), Stay in yoiir seat; 

(2)* Work hard^ (3) Pay.attenticr.; (4) Raise your hand. The 
rules agreed upon by the ri-'f." , school teachers were: (1) 




^ ^attehtiC'iiy t2) Save iiecessary . tools Sor voxfej Si^y 
^ C31 tash; Raise ^^^^nr hasd for refeognitioii. 

rale? vexe. displayed in every exi>eri2;entai 
classroca aaia the -4:eaciier used then as guidelines. She 
concentrated on consistently and frequently reinforcing her 
students for following these rules. In fact^ the display of 
rules in the classroca intended riore to renird the 

project teacher of her reinforcement resoonsibilities than 
to direct stment behavior* If they are reinforced 'or if 
they see sciaeone else reinforced for foliciwing it, stxidents 
learn to appreciate a rule. 

Although these behavioral guidelines vere corcnon across 
classes, each teacher was encouraged to interpret .theia in 
accordance with her individual teaching style and to_ relate 
her ptecise interpretation to her pupils on the first dlay of 
school i Some teachers, for exanple, chose to specify that 
their pupils rezaain in their seats except when granted 
permission to zaove; others indicated to their pupils that 
they could circulate freely within trfe classroom provided 
they were engaged in an acadenic/ \^sk. Within their 
respective classrooms/ the teachers were consistent in the* 
specification and execution of behavioral contingencies. 
Once de^red conduct was established within a class, the 
enphasis shifted strongly to the reinforcement of academic 
behavior. - ' . . * 

Kiroughout- the first fx/e w ks of school, the quajitity 
of tifeketjg distributed in "-ke c^^le school was gradually 
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rediscea as <..--.red social i>eiisvidrs were establisfced ajd -is 
tte case of second-year .^piiiS — re-estabiisiiQ^ ©aricg ' 
Septeiaber^ ^t^nix, reinf orcenen t vas dispensed less^aiid lesS^ ' 

freaueatly i:^' order to establish an iatemittent ^tAedfiie .Pj^: ' 

:l . ^ ^ 

re infer cerient — a scI;LedtXle wxicb is very effecfca^^'an. . ^ 
SB^intaining behavior. In ^e el e mentary schoai^- ;^a2rv / _ ; 
latemittent senile vas est^iished by reqiiiriig, '^^^^ '^^^^^ 
pupils to earn s;ore Ind s:ore cr*ec>mar3cs in jorder to . ^^^^^^ ^ ^W^^"^ 
re-rard cards Tne liuniber of checfmarks per card increasj^j; ^ 
progressively fron 25 to 50 to 100 to 150* ^ . . - / 

A greater variety of non-tastgible rewards was 3GQade ^ ^ 
available, to project teachers in nid-October when the 
project's first activity roon was opened At Wesley* Activity 
roons were also opened at Wpitefoord* *and Coan in early 
Decenfcer. Project pupils at Wesley and Hhitefoord ,were able 
to trade .tokens for free tiae in the activity rooxas^ which / 
were supervised by paraprof essional aides and stocked Kith * , 

such fun items as games, toy cars, comic books, sewing kits, 
■doll housesy dolls, eabroidery j?et.s. Tinker Toys, and 
Lincoln Logs . A pupil '^uld g?in entry to an Activity ^oon 
for ,25 minutes by eoai>ieting & 150-checkmarked card. 
Checkmarks were. earned, ^for the .most part, by the successful 
coizjpletion_j>f . assign^'* academic t4sks. It was possible for 
each eXenentary project pupil* to /ist an activity room twice 
eapii week. ■ >' 

The 'activity iroom at Co continued not only games, 

/ • » . - c . 
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per . cenr^ ^ It was also possible for -the pxapiJPtb y^sxi ''^^'^ ^ 



Activity roor. o;i otr.er days of the^ wee/:' 'by"^ tradihs'* xn 
ticiiets eamec for ©irher foilo-wing the class rulefe or for 
acadenK: perf orss^jice oUier t:ha:; that- specified in the 
coritracr. . \ ^ 

Ac r 1 VI ty.'i-e in forcers other- than the activity rooias- were 
available at i>oth-fthe ' elementary and the middle school 
levels. The eleifent^tV P^Rii^ coi^ld tr^e in tokans far the 
privilege of assis^lii=t^ tn^ teacher' for a in s\ic>. 

capacities as roon monitor, playground monitor. Chalkix>ard 
monitor, flag salute monitor, and "laiiii-teacher " : or ; tutor. 
.The middle school 6upils^ couid earn the r^ht tt^f-tnitor th^ir 
peers and 1:6 ta^ field t;%!p. ' ' - ; ^ ^ 

, ' • . . - • V - — '^""'^ 

Although there' had ^ij. ^ojoe^.conoem that the pupils 
would find the transition trds:^ tsixiqiJble to non-tangible' 
' rewards unpalatable, there were/ 'uc . apparent detrimental 
effects, perhaps because . inhere'' was 'a ^Our-to.-six*week 
overlap- betveen the two typ\^^j^of reij^orcecient' and the 
pupils had been told of ii;.:' ending ^iSttr^f six weeks' in 
advance. Insaediately prior to the ^ fliiaJ. conversion to 
activity remforcers, _ .. classi-oom held suctions to 

10.2 • • . ' 
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Jo£^tii$ seat ,a dskeas cbaia be * eswii^igear- V^Sly fcjr s^^atc^vi;^ 



- Syroer . Training ^ y . 
j» " . . , - • • . 

' *The traiaijig- ' of thB -ecbevf .teachers^ for Year JE I' was . 
accoiapiisiied ir^ a sumq^r workshop similar - to the, dne^ 
' precediiig the'"- first year f ." the pro j ect ( a a^scr iption . o« 
the worXshop is- presented in the >lethod sfee^ion for'Year I) . 

- ""V - • - . ' - ' , . ■ - 

' In order . ta faciiitite a * ppsitiye attitijde tc^ard the 

■- project on the' payt of the new trainees^ -^three/ th?.ngs were 

done dii^erentiy ""Surang' the second, year Jworic^Sop^ Firs^,- 
- . , . . ^ - '"T- " , " - . ' 

trailii% vas-'Japte iieaviliy/ weighted ^ towa^^ the |)Mf6's^'pli^^ 

. faehiroi the technique ^ sicond/ Year 3 teachers; Vere' .employed 

to assist in the training so .'that nerf teachers courtd ^e. . 

exposed to- their attitude^ abo^lt'the tesbhnique.. And thira, 

' teachers wete given more applied, training with" s'uina^ school ; 

students ''in ^ eia$sri?om setting so' that they could better | 

"understand the' prc^^ur'e ffora bH.e.^jprac?tical perJpecfeive , of - 

' the '.clas^sooiff, * 

' " ■ . \. ■'^ . ' ■ / s _ - '■ . 

■ C ' ' ■ * ■ ■ 

■ . ■ , • ' fee& -u: .^s ' . , . ^. 

e£ -irupil- Varihleg " . , '* ^ . ',' . _ -/ 

r^fie" f£f:#%ts - Pf 'the /sugcess techni<^e <3n the ^fujfect : 
Wils 3vere.'- ine^i^edji'ih ^^^^ general areas-J <^3Too^ ■ ' ./^^ 
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behaa?i^;r - aaaaissaiir "^Sfcc.-*—' — .j;^;^:^:;^^ ar^ 

^^a^e^sed -hv jiteatss of systesatie ofc^ervatLions coiuiupt^ daily 
ia^ .^11' ^pejTXsent^ and .cciitxoX classy dziring the firsi: 
thifee weeks- df schopx and twice-^^eeJ^iy for the xenainffr^r . of 
the scbiipZ. • year except' xSusring testing* aisji ^holiday periods, , 
Trained observers collected -Sa^, for on- task behavior, i«e*^ 
attention /^tp assi-^ned academic . tasks and disruptive 

behavior ^Conies of z:\e . in-class obsorvarion * foms a^ 



Disruption ^ ;Duriiig. 15-iainutes, ^e data-gatherer 

:^ V * ' ' — 

continuously sccL&ied > the^ entire class for ^^iixStances of 
disruptive ♦pupil ^ behavior^ In general^ dfsruptix>n 
ehconpassed any unsolicited pupil 'behavior^ serving to 
distract Othei^ pupll^^ from academe tasks: talking or ^bein^ 
. ^tit of seat wi!Khou£ penaiss'ion; generating loud noises; and 
. disturbing .6^kfer piipils either ve^feally, or by means of 
. ' physicai /^cpntact/ or vby -^handling another^ pupil's 
- possessifciB:^ • single pupil could not be /observed for 



disru 



more o%ten^ than *once every 'ten second,s^ Th^ 
criterion me^^ure i/as the average nu-'j^er of disruptions per 
-pupil pfer 13 minuted / oircained bv 5 .viding the total number 

/f df53?uption^ r4cord^ by-- the nuntber of pup^:'!^ present 



;^iV' during -the pbservarti-bn, sel^ion. 



/ 

/ 

/ ■ 
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• V _ Attght>ij^iu Attentive . i>ehavior vas also observed for a 
' *^ ' ' — » ' ^ ' . * ' ' 

total of 15 ninutes. One-taird . of the pupils 'assigned an 
acaderlc tasJi aCZ^ observed during each of thre-^ five-jidnute 
periods,' vith.the focus being on their att^ntionL 'Each pupil 
vas cbsery^ for attfentiVip ^ oehavxcr 'one tisne only for 20 
seconds • Ti>e data^catherer recorded the ntsnbers of seconds 
during which t&e pupil was off-tasJc; I.e., during each '20- 
second, interval the behavior of one pupil vas observed and 
the araoiint of tiixe apparently devt>ted to other thata acad^aac 
' tasks was xex^oxded. Each pupil observed, was classified as 
imOlNED (0-5 second- pf f-task) , HEDIUM IKVOL'VgD (6-15 . 
seconds off-task), or Ll^INVOL^^ (16-20 seconds off-ta^khl" 
The criterion measure was* the percentage of tir&e on-task for 
the. entire class, cajLculated by adding the nuia^er of pupils, 
classified as II*VOL\^' to "one-half of the number classified 
as MEDIUIi IlJVOLVEDy then dividing the suiia by the total 
nximber of pupils observe, -rSnd iihltiplying the quotient by 
too. ' . ' " ' ^ » 

As in Year 1/ academic .^ptitud^ was , assessed by the 
Ca li f o r n^a^Sho r t Fprm Test of. Mentals i4atu'rity (CTKM) 

Academic achievement was measured by t]ie Cal i^pmia 
A chievement Tests X-CAT) . • * 

Attitude ^toward sel^ and sJacoI was measur<^ by the 

Coppersmith S^f-Zsteem Inventory (Form Bl , the Crandall ' 

Intellectual Achievement Resn or>>.ibility Questionnaire , and 

the Pitt - Attitude Towar d School Que^^onnaire/ All these 

instruments were used assess attitude toward self and 

/ 
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scj^ool dar^-^ the first year of the project, acfi each is 
described.- It. y^thod section fcr Year I« ^- adaition to 

' these .three instruments, "the Crandall, Personal Reaction 
ig ye nto3&^ 4^Hsij was also administered duri,ig-Year I2:.'"R3e 
PHI measures tie ' extent to '*wn^ch sur^ects respond to 

* * ^^^^ 

.instrtsneBts in the socially accepted direction instead of 
giv4i2g honesr open answers. 

*2r ^^^^^^ Var^dbles 

During rhe period frcr Septeaber/, 1971, through ilay, 
:^72^ teacher henavior vas nonitored in the classroom, to 
determine the extent- to vhicr. the success technique was , 
being applied. Data were cQllected " on the frequency .of" 
teacher punismnent and reinforcement. Except during holidays 
and testing periods, in-class ODSer\^ational 'data were 
gathered daily for all project a.>d control'' teachers during 
t!ie first three -./co-is of scl.o'ol an j t"ico-v;eekly thereafter 
(Copies of the in-class observation forpis are in Appendix 3.) 

; ^ The average number of -i tive reinforcements 
administered per*student ir. a IS-iainute period constituted a 
criterion laeasure, vhich was obtair _ by- dividing the total 
number of rejrir^rcenents adminicVcred by the number of 
pupils present during the c>;3'rvation session. A second: 

criterion -measure consistc \ ' t t-tal number of instances 

'* • 

ot punishment, , ' - ' 

Teacher' behaviors ir^ecorded as positive reinforcement 
included verbal praise, rcitive physical contact, granting 
of privileges, and administration of tangible re^arda such 



f9 

as c^ndy or tokens (^mich ,-were acninisterec, _y ^ tr^e 

ext>eriiiienta-: classes) • Pimishsier.t included: critipfss statesf 

• ' / " 

explicxty or i::ip-Licity through thr ears of consequences ^ voice 

tone/ facial exoression, ' aversive ohys^^al contact vith 

.pupilS/ withdrawal of pupil privileges > ^^and isolation of 

pupils. ' • . 'x^ 



Iesrin£ Procedures -i- . * 



In*Clas5 Owser^/arions / 

rive black, fensie par aprof ess icna^l data-gatherers 
trained by one of tiie ^e^'Vc.vior z*ana^e£ent technicians 
.systematically ccserv^ teacher and pi^il behavior** During 

r 

the first three wee>ps of schoci, data were collected daily 
in all experinen^ai axid control classroojas. During the 
remainder of tr.e year, data were ca-^.ored twice weekly. For 
a givjen^ class> >the otservatlcn criod lasted approximately 
45 iainutes. ' ^ ' , % . 

During a 4 5»-iuinui:e bbservcit: lor session/ the relevant 
behaviors w^jrei observed tr*ree tinec btructared 15-iai5iut^ 
sequences in order to oi^tc/^r. .Tiore y . ^^1 behavior samples. 
Within a single 15-jrdnute sequence^ a were obtained using 
three different • prjDcedures to v;. sarve and record ^-teacher 
rei-nforce&ent and punisnment, pu; ^ disruption, , artd pupil 
attention, ^ in that order. . . daca sheet* on which these 



observations- were recorde*!'. . reprodticed as Appendix B.) 



1 J / 
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Observation periods vere varied •'froa coming to 
afternoon • Class tire" not devoted to acadeaic activity was 
not appropriate for observation* Further , if for sose reason 
— such as a principal's voice over the intercom* or the 
^ ^arrival of visitors into the clessrocra — acadeaic Activity 



was interrupted, the observation stopped until acaidenic 
behavior \was again the aoproorlate behavior for the class. 

While in the daas* f or the purpose of obtaining data, 
cos^erv^s vere not to interact with the class or the teacher 
any rx>re than w§s absolutely jiecessary. It was desirable 
that the. class cose to ignore the observer and taxe her 
'presence for granted, . • ^ . , 

Reliability coefficients were obtained periodically fpr 
the five data-gatherers by coniparing their observations with 
the simultaneous observations of one of the behavioral 
- management technicians, -The majority of- the resulting 
coefficients 'were^ abov^ •80, The raedian coefficients "^dver 
12 * reliability .checks) for reinf orce^^ent, punishment, 
* disruption, and attention respectively were ,9^, .78, ,90, 
and •88* , * . 



► Achievement Testing 

All e^cperimental and control pupils exdept those- in the 
first grade were administered ^i^^reading and aritfuaetic 

■ 

sections est the California Achievement Test as a pretest ^ 
September* All pupils, including those in the firsfc "i^r^de,* 



- were .posttested by. means o£-'the/ CAT* in May.'ETach grade 

- 103 . ' 
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Observation periods were va^,ied from morning to 
afternoon. Class time not devoted to, academic^ activity was y 
not appropriate for observation. Further, if for some reason 
— such as a principal's voice over the intercom or the 
^arrival of ^visitors into the classroom^ — acad'emic activity 
was interrupted/ the obseiivatidn stopped' until academic 

bert^!^or was again the appropriate behavior for the «class. ^ 

- \ ' ' ' 

While in the class^ for the purpose of obtaining data, 

robservers were not tO/interact with the class of the teacher 

any more than v;as abs'olutely ^ecessary. It was desirable 

that the plass come to ignore the observer and take her 

'presence' for granted. ' - '\ 

Reliability coef f ici^ents were obtained periodically fbr 

the five- data-gatherers by comparing their observations with 

the simultaneous ^ observations of one of the behavioral 

. management technicians. 'The majority of the resulting 

coefficients* were alpove? .80. The median coef f icients~{5ver 

12 ^reliability checks> for reinforcement, punishment, 

disruption, and attentipn respectively were .94,^.78, .90, 

and .88. ^ . , • , 

. ■ ■ ■ /■ . .•• 



Achievement Testing ' ' \ . 

All experimental and control pupils except those* in the 
first grade ^were administered' tli^^reading and arithmetic 



sections^ of the California Achifiveme^it Test as a pretest J.n 
September. All pupils, including thos.e in^thp firsjt^ gr^de, 
^ were posttested by. means "^''of • 1:Ke CAT in May. Each -grade 
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except the first was adijinistered the level of ' "the CAT 
comparable ^ the inean* reading level attained by that grade 
on the posttest of the Hetropolitap AchieveTnent Test 
admin is tared dxiring Year 1^^ . • ^ . 



TestJing' ox 



o£ Attitiide Toward Self ard S<^'ool ♦ 



«In' SepteTTiber , ail -experii^ental' and control pupils »in 
the tr*:.rd and sixth grades were adsanastered the Cooper snith 
Self-£ste^ Inventory {Fons B)' and the . CrandaTl Personal 
Reaction -" -InVentory / while those m the fourth *and eighth 
grades^ were >adn\nistered . the Fitt ^^titxade Toward School 
Survey and the Crajidall Intellectual Ac hievement 
Responsibility Sues tionna ire > 7hese instrunents were again 
adp^istered to the ^appropriate plasses in Hay^ 

The project research ^Lssistant, the pep hers of his 
staff ;f and the two behavior technicians adninister^- the^ 
guestionnaizfes. ' To -zainiisiz^ . the iaportance of readi n g 
ability* the administrators read . each item aloud to the 
'subiects and Xeyed l^heB w?ien they Wre supposed to respoxid. 

Aca^eiqip Aptiteade ^£sti^_ - - 

' Appropriate levels of the IC^lifornia ShOrIi Form Tfest of 
Mehtal 2-laturity {CT2-2;i) were administered by the classroom 
teacher, to all experimental -^nd coj:itrol {iupils as If pretest 
in September ^1971 and as a posttest in April, 1972, 

. • ■ i-jf) 



Results aiid Discussion, 
Effects of the Sxperixnental tC'^eatnent oc -the 'Project Pupils 



In-Class i^il Behavior ^ * - ' 

1. Digraptive Behavipr 

- r • 

• i ' . 

The. data gatherers r^rcorded the occurrence of each 

^inst'anc^ of disr:H3tive behavior during ' the observation 

period. These data are siziniaarized in Figure 1. As 

snovrh in this figure^ the level of disrupticxi « in the 

project classes was coiTsiderabiy below the lerel of • 

. disruption in the control classes at every point 6€ 

# conparisop* *rhe fi^^^^re presents meaii number of 

disruptions per pupil during t5 ninute interva4.s. Edch 

of the 18 data points along the abscissa represents the * 

average .from 'a naximrn of four ''observation sessions 

dtiring a period pf one week <over the first four weeks 

of School) or during a period of two weeks {over the ' 

regaining 32 weeks) ^ . 

Th^re was ^ signif iclfet dif^erexuie^ in disruptrO^ _ 
* * • 

behavior between the projecf .and control - pupils^ .as 



reyealed " by an analysis of ^rariance coiapariri^ the 
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•project cmd control classes by grace level (eienentary 



Versxis niddle) * across the *3€ week school year - 
2 •SO, p.<. .Q1). There wa^^, however/^ no difference in the 
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MEAN OlSRUPTiONS PER STU3ENT 




• level of disruption betveea the elsaentary' and rdddle 
school project classes » 

Although the n^2Z2ber of disruptions per pupil was 
higher initially /in the classes' of the - new project 
tochers compared t<J those of 'the experienced project 
teadijefes (0.8^ versus 0^€0 respectively during the 
f ir^t weeX of school) , there vas very littl^ difference 
by the 36th veeh, 

Waeji all the pro3ect classes vere considered 
jointly^ there was " a^\~5ignif leant ■ reduction in the 
Average nuztex of disruptions across the schopl ^ear {F 
3^*0, p^ •01). In the eiementary schools, disruptions 
in the pfoject classes decline frosi 0^.84 disruptions 
per pupil per 15 ninutes during the^ first week of- 
school to an ^^verage of 0,21 'disruptions dziring the 
last two weeks of School. The' average number of 
disruptions in the elementary costparison classes also 
declined slightly, froca l.iJi disruptions the first week 
of school to 1,19 disruptions during the last two 
weeks. At the niddle school level the average numb^ of 
disruptions in the project classes fell froa 0.43 to 
0.23 over the course of the yecir. In the niddle school 
control classes disruptions almost doubled during the 
school year, frora 1.21 the first week of school to 2.20 
by the end of the year. 3y the end of the fir'st week of 
school there were ter^^z disruptions in the project 
classes at bx>th elesientary auid middle school level ^ than 



in the control clashes ^ Hms the project teachers vere 
able to apply their behavioral xaanageaerit technique 
frca the first day of school and to begin ^benefiting* 
frca their efforts a linos t ixmediately. 
On-Tetsk Behavior < 

The level of academic involveioent in terria of the 
nean percenr of cins on rash is presentied in Figiare 2^ 
As in the previous figure, each of the 

IS data points along the abscissa represeists the 
average fxoia a zaaxiS^fim o£ foxir- observation sessions 
faring a period of one week (over the first four veeks 
of school) or dtirii^ a period of two we^is (over the 
r^naining 32 weeks} . 

As revealed in Figure 2, the J>ercentage. of 
on-task behavior exhibited by the object -.Tsiasses is 
consistently higher than the percentage of on-task 
beha^tior exhibited by the control cl2LSses . The 
percentage of tSme ijjvolved during the first week of 
school was 71 per- cent for project pupils. !Siis 
percentage increased -to 93 per cent at ndd-year ai3d 
declined to 85 per cent by the' end of the year. The 
eleiaentary control pupils, on the other hand, were 
task^involved 59 per cent of the time during the first 
week . of school. This percentage rose to 68 cdnt by 
mid-year and declined to a low of 53 per centT by the 
end of ^the year. Thus Were was rio overlap in the two 
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distributicns of tizafc involved in on- task behavior for 
the elesientary pupil. Ihe ?ost task-involved period 
for the controls {68 percent) was less tiian the least 
task involved period for the project pupils (71 per 
cent> . 

Task-involveaent ^ at th6 alddle school level 
followed ^ similar pattern* The average araoixnt of task^ 
involvesient for ^•e project classes was 90 per cent as 
cojapared to 60 per cent for the control classes. By the 
third week of^^s^pol, the percentage of time spent in 
on--task behavior had risen frqia 78 per cent the first 
week -to 9*^ per .cent. , The 'lowest percentage of task 
involvement ever obtained ^f63r"the remainder of the year 
wa:^88 per cent task^invplved at nid-year* There was no . 
decline from xaid-year to the end of the year as ^ 
exiiibited . by the el^irtentary pupilsT^Qie^percentage of . 
task- involvement exhibited by the midqle sch6oi control / 
classes remained fairly consistent thrpughout the * 
school year at 60 per cent (range: 49 to 68 per cent) 
task-involved. The differences -in task-involvement 
between the project and control classes ^wais* . 
statisti-caliy significant according to a 2 x 2 18 
artalysis of variance design. (? = 60*89/ p< .01). In 
addition, the difference between project and control 
classes increased significantly across" the school year 
(?J& 3.42, p< .01). 



Svch * behavioral • ^ changes atre in fchszseiv^ 
significant; the inner-city classrooa. iu|s beccae ,a 
pleasant, sxiccess-6riented enviromaent, -^nd students 
appear willing, if not eager, ^learners* Hawever^ tfce 
experiei^es of the first year of the project suggested 
that sinply reducing the level of disr&ptiqn-* and 
increasing task^involvenent did not gucO'^tee Siaages 
in acad e nic aptitude or achievesient. Consequently, in 
the^ second year, teachers yezT^ encpiSra^^ to rei^orce 
evidence of academic achievesient alsaost exclusively"^ 
once appropriate social behaviors were established. 

Academic Aptitude 

^cause. there was scsne .indication during Year I that 

the success technique served to elevate acadexaic aptitude 

(IQ) / appropriate levels of the California Short-Fona Test 

* * ■ ■ * — ■ I ■■■■■11 ■ 

* * • ^ 

of Mental Maturity (CTi'^M) were administered to all project 

and • control pupils in Septeiaber aiid in llay* The .mean IQ 

scores and the mean gains in IQ for each grade level are 
presented in Table 2.. ^ 



5 . 

^ '- 

? *- . Cable 2^ 



Jtean ?3Q Gain - -Septer3>er to May 
Cilifccrai?" Sl^rt - foto -Sest of Kental y^ttirity . / 

- r' jSept." Kay- .Keaii Gain- 
Grade ' "ln_ . ISean.XQ Ke'an IQ in 

4 'Wo3^tS^ V 35 98.60 : 9a.49 ' r-0.11 

Conirpl S6.3S i 96,18 - 9.83% 

2 Project i 3ff ' f S$.03 " f 921^21 - 8.i8 ' 
'Ooi^ofJ^ - . i , .9€.'i'i 92.00 5.«S 

3 ' ^ ?rpi'ec£% . &1 - ' ;8B,2« * 95,5fl 7.26 . 
' ^..jL^..-.^tr''4- P ■ .50,521, . 92.99 2.40- 



'4 -Project' ■ 36 ■ 9f.fs 1^)5.36 13.87 

^.-^^trbl ,43 85.8€ S7,70 J.89 

' ''irWeci.-' ^ ■ 55 ' 85". 7a 51 - - • .5.-70 



■p. 



V.-^ ; ^^5^1^'.' 133^ 'd^l^s^-^ xii^gef .occurred the fourlA 

-V -.ti-*^^r"^rf.,th^pro23ec|::g^ Mi IQ points 

Z !'is^r'^'^^. ^^thd, OTii^fed-* i^ri^ ^ain of l,^ss tixan tw:6 

'C->V^ f^/A ■ "^J - . ' ''ff:'' 

' '^r^irddi^ ^y^-'^Tko ^Ir'' vT^W? 1 i."'. V- s« * 



the. two grot^s. 



f 'fc'f|i&Sei5^ ^ 'pSr'iQ-t) /perhaps^ the outstanding , ' 

-X-'' '"^fioraaiS^e ^i^ groi^; ^43 ;^^ife^ed with- bpth the control 

pupjkis and €lie ri>rpgect ^i>il9 sct\ the otiiar" five grade* 
• * -s • '• , • V ... ' • ' "■' 

' /y levels/ carf il6 accounJked^for J^y the fac?t *that 81 per cent of 
, , thpse children ha^e been expbsed to the success teciujique 

two^consecutiye^ye^rs, (See* Table 1 for the^ percentages ' 



of two-year project pupils at the other grade levels) . Over 
tfae_ two-year perioti^ tHis particular gtoup of pupil^ Jxas 
exhibited an average gain of 20 IQ .points^ froa 85*69 in 
^ Septezaber^ 1971^' to 105.56 in May^ 1972* The fourth' grade 
. pupils / then, have not oA^y improved drazaatically in tested 
acaaealc aptatiide but have exceeded the national average. 

Although- their gains vere not 4s striking, the project 
pupo^ls at each of the other grade levels, with the exception, 
of the first/ achieved greater IQ gains than the control 
pupils. The differences in 'gain were also statistically 
significant at the third ^rade lev61 {p; » 6.02, j3</«05)> anS 
-fche difference' at the sixth^gr^ide level {F = 5.13/ £/<^ .05)^ 
^hile the difference' at * the t?eigirth ''gr^e 1 eve l^^pr cached 
.statistical significance (? = 3*26^ p< -jJtDf)^^^ 

Only at the first ^rad'e level did the control ^pils^ 
ontperfom 'the project puoiisV ^th a laean gain of aiiaost 1€ 
points versus : a , slighi. loss of one-tenth _ point;. It is 
^portant to note, however, that the first. ' gra^Jfe prj^ject— 
pupils began the ^ear ^ith a higher jsean score (9S*60 versus 
86.35) and^achieved a sbiaewhat higher ^giean score on the 
posttest (98.^9 versus 96.18).i 

\ " r • . \/ ' . . 

In* confeiusxon/ 'the evidence indicates that the success 
technique/ or ^certain aspects o^ it/ had a beneficial effect 
u^on ^gademic -aptitucfe. The project pupils at five of the 
six grade levels xinder ci?nsideratioh gained morfe in tested 
'l<J . than ' their control counterparts./ wi^h^ stati^icaliy 
^significant gains at four of the six-le3{els. 



Academic Achiever^nt 

If ^-project pupils are both less disruptive in class and 

laore involved in assigned tasks than control pupils / they 

should progress nore -rapidly in their academic work» 

Koreover/ tiieLr frequent exposiE?e*^to positive -reinforcement 

should have beneficial effects upon saotivation and acadenic 

behavior • Thus^ it was anticipated that project pupils would 

display core acadenic irfprovenient than control pupils ^ as 

laeasured hy stax^ardized achievement tests. The following 

discussion is based on change scores between September and 

April administrations of the California Achievement Tests 

(CAT) . - _ ' - , 

!• Readxng ' . ^ ' 

' Three scores are reported for the CAT in Reading-:* 

- Reading Comprehension^ Reading Vocabulary^ and Total 

Reading. Table 3 presents the meam change scores for ' 

project and control classes on these 'three subtests. 

Cursory examination of Table 3 reveals that project 

classes made greater gains at every grade level in 

^ Reading Comprehension and on Total Reading .subtest. In 

addition^ grater ^gains were mag^ by project pupils on 

r ^ 

the Reading Vocabulary^ test exce.>t at* the fourth grade ^ 
level. • 



Table 3' 

■-'Keaa Cnaage Scores - Septea-ber to April 
Beading S^^tests of the California Acaievenent Tests 



Grade 



2 & 3 



- 4 



6 & 8 







• Reading 


Total 




Com rehens i on 


Vocabulary 


Heading 


* r-oje c*. 


5.09 


16.85 


• '21^09 


Control 


4.99, * 


10.-66 ■ 


15.58 


Project 


10. C2 • 




14.96 


ton rrol 


7.96 


- ' ■ 6.57 


14.52 


Project 


5.73 " . 


^.92- 


10.65 


Control 


1.10 


3. 04 


"4.14 



For the siiddle school classes (grades 6 and 8>* an 

.. ■ - • 'A 

analysis of variances perf orcied. on ' the change scores 
£ndicated that the gains made by the project classes 
were highly statistically significaxrt {Heading 
Comprehension : J" = 18.85, p<.01; Reading Voca^lary: F 
= 7.68, p<.01; and Total Reading: £ = 18.93, p,<-.01J. 
The data for the si;^ and eighth grades'- (and for the 
second and third grades) were analyzed jointly Vecaiise 
thfe same form of " the CAT was. .administered to both 
grades* - ' - . • 

ftt the elementary -school level, the analysis of 
yaariSnce indicated that the second and third grcide 
project pupils made si^nif icamtly greater^ gains than* 
the control pupils on both the Reading Vocabulary ^ 
subtest (F ^ 17.43/ £^ .01)" and the Total Reading 
sxibtest IF = 9. 77, ^<.0.1;. ^^.Ithough the average gain 
made on the Reading "cinprehension subtest was greater 

120 ; ■ 



for the project pupils/ tMs difference did not reacn 
statistical signif i<::auce. 

At the foxirth grade lev^i^^the project pupils 
xsade greater average gain3 on the Reading Cosipr^jenS|.on 
and on 'the Total iteading^ subtests* These gain4/ 
hjwever, were not statistically significant. On the 
Reading Vocabulary s^btesi!^ the cofltrol • pupils aade 
greater gains than project pupils, but these gains were 
not statis.tically significant either. l.\ should be 
noted, however, that the fourth grade made higher 
scores on both the pretest and on* the postt^st for the 
Total Reading test, ' ■ . 

The Importance ^ of introducing the success 

technique at an early grade level is -^ggested by the 
*' • ' 

results of- ti^ CAT given to the project and control* 

pupils at the- end of the first grade. As may be 

observed in Table 4, the reading scores made by the 

project pupils in April were higher than the reading 

scores made by the" control pupils in April* 



Table U 

Po^ittesc Scores on the Reading Subtests of the 
^ ' California Achiever.ent Tests - First Grade 

Reading . ' " Tot&l 

Gi-r.de 1 ' -Conrehension Vocabulary Regding 

Project . . 31.34 52. Al 58.64 

Control 22.00 A3.07 46.57 




j.nese , differences in reading* tests: Reading' 
Coniprehension (? = 11.52, o4_i31), Reading VocabiiXary 
(? = 10.i»2, p<^01),v and Total Reading Achieveaent (F = 
12.25, p< .01). Because a^t" entering first graders do 
not know how to read, it was n^t feasible to administer 

, a reading achi^vexaent pretest during Septesiber. Thxis it 
must be assumed thc^: project and control pupils wer 
similar upon entering school* The project pupils /^d 
have a hxgher IQ as raeasured by the Cl1"£M St p^e 
beginning of school year; however, the results of the 
mid-year testing session indicated that ^ese * IQ 

'differences were ciinlnal by January (oean IQ pf first 
grade pro3ec15 ; pupils = 102.80, mean IQ o$ firstr grade 
controls = lOO.^O). ' ■*'■. 



These data suggest the possibi'lity that.gaiiis may 
be made more easily at the lower grade levels vrfiere 
pupils are exposed to the success technique early in 
th^ir educational careers. T3iis conclusion is suggested • 
by the fact that first grade pupils made consistent 
gains and i>y the fact, that l2i;e greatest difference in 
final reading level between project and control pupils 
occurred at the second grade- level. 

Table S-presents the .percentages of pupils making . . 
gains, losse^, or no chatnge between the GAT pretest and 
posttest. These percentages, are ^broken down into 
elementary c^7id^^ middle • school levels for both the* 
project and control pupils. For the elementary and 




•These . differences in reading' tests: Reading'' 

Comprehension (F = 11. 52, ."Ol) , Reading .Vocabulary 

= 10.42>^ < .01) ,v and Total Reading Achievefnent (F 

12 .25, ^ < .0.1 ) . Beqa^se most\entefing first graders do . 

not kj>Ow how to read, it was 'not feasible to adfhinister 
, • - ' . * ^ 

eadmg achievement pretest 'during Septemb^. Thus it 

must be assumed that project and control pupils 'we^j 

similar upon entering school. The project /pupils 

have a higher IQ as meas'iired by the •CTMM, 

beginning of school year; however,- the resul'ts 

mid-year testing session indicated that ^ 

differences were minimal by January (mean IQ.- or r\rst' •* 

/V/ >^<-l 

grade- project' pupils = "10 2-. 8 0, ' mean IQ of first? grake ^C- 
controls = lOO'J^O). S ^' • . • . - 

These data suggest the possibility that ^ gains iT||y 
be made more easily at the lower grade level 3 ^itfhere 
pupils are exposed' to the success technique ear^iy^ irr^ 
their educational careers. This conclusion is suggfe^^if* . 
by the' fact ^ that first grade pupils made^ consistent 
gains and by the fact. ^thatT^lsi^e greatest difference in. 
final , reading level between j^^^ and .control pupils 

occurred at the second grade l^el. * \y 

iTabie Sfpresenfs the^e^srcentages of pupils'" making^ . 
gains, losses, or no change between the Ca't pretest and 
posttest. These ' percentages* are, broken down into 
elementary atiid^^. middle * school levels- for both the' 
project and 'control pupils.. For the elementary and 



^ slicale school cletspes^ 'the perc^tage^of project, pupils 

2 """^^^5^5 gains vas higher than the percj&Jfeajie^f c<?ntrols 

^siakirg gains* In ciddition^ the percentage of project 

pzipils rfiLking losses wAs less ^ILn the percentage of 

♦ * 
\ controls naking • losses*^ There 'was a tremendous 

difference at the aiddle school leveL xh the nm b er of 

•project and control pupils who laade gains in Reading 

Achi^vezsent* Khile over four out "of every five project 

pupils made a 'gain on the CAT in reading, only ;-«Tree 

out of every five control pupils make such a gain. At 

the eleiaentary school level, one out of every ten 

7 

cpntrel pupris^suffered^a" IdssT" compart to ^one out of 
' every' twenty pro3et^t'^upils. "At the. laiddle school 
level, thirty- three jcier cent of the control pupils made 
a lower scojre on ^ the posttest of the reading 
achievement test than" they made on the pretest. Only 15 
per ^^^zont of the project jmpils demonstrated such 
losses ♦ These data indicate that a very high percentage 

^^*o^ "pupils benefitted by having been' in a Project 
Success classroom. ' - . 
^ / Table 6 presents the mean prfetest scores, the 

^^^...-^raean posttest scores^ the number of months gain, and 
» the posttest' reading level (gi^ade equivalent) for the 
project and control pupil-. As TcibiiB 6 indicates, the 
project pupils gained from fihre to thirteen months in ^ 
reading from September ta April, while the control 

i • . ' 
pupils gained frop ^one 'to six months. The grade 




equivalents listed in Table 6 are based on the April 
test s«jres** Siiice tiie CAT was administered on neaa 
reading 1 evel ra tber than oh grade level , grade 
equivalent* scores say be inflated* BcJicever, since both 
the project atsd control pupils vere tested using the 
saae test/ these scores do convey the relative 3 tailing 
of tiie project pupils to the control pupils. It vas^ 
only at the fourth and eighth grade levels that 'the 
jqsan reading level did not coiifcidp ; witix^ .grade 
placesi^t level. ..-^ ^ 

' Table 6 

* Total Reading ^ain - Septer^er to April 
m California Achie^esient Tests 

SepteiaSer ^ April' Cain in Post^es 
Grade ' Kean Scores Kean Scores Koachs ^'^^ 



1 Project 



Control ^ ^ 46-- 57^^- ^ - 



2 . Prjjject 

Control 

3 inject 
Control 

A Project 
' - - COTtrol 

6 Project 
Control 

8 Project 
Coatrol 



^.5.48 


75.66 


. 13 ' 


2.5 


• 43.70 


62.98 


> 


1.9 








58. 31 


- ,^.95~*^^ 


6 


2-3 


'65.17' 


-• 76.64 


5 


2.5 


• 62.58 


• 77.53 


5 


■3.9 


^.7.0d 


% .61-52 . 


6 


3-4 


56.65 




'■' . 5 


. 5.0 


55.76 


63-03 


3 ■ . 


- 4-8 


59.22 


70.83 


6 


-5.2. 


64.01 


67.16 


1 


5-0 



2. Aritinietic. 



2hree scores are reported for the CST in ' 
Aritiazetic^ — A^thiaetic Ptindaiaentals, Aritluhetic 
Heasoaing and Total Arithinetic. TnB rjean change scores 
for project and control pupils for these three sttbtests 
are presented in Table 7. Table 7 indicates that the 
average gains were i^i^jfcr^for the" project papils than' 
for ^the control pup0f oa all ^iiree stibtests at the 
second, third , sixth and eighth grade levels. 



hk'Sr Change 



'T^^Ie 7 

Lhe C^^Iifcmia Achl^VTSz^eat Tests 



ERIC 



Grade 



2 6 3 



6-6 a- 



Project 
Control 

Project 

.Control 
• 

Project 
■ C{Jnt;ro2 



Ari timet i c 
r indar c-nt als 

10.89 
8.99 . 

28.18 
30. 9i 

7.64 
•3.68 



Arithnetfa 
R-easoning ' 

8.32 
7.49 

8.22 ■ 
9.40'. 

3.65 
2.74 



Total 
Arithmetic 

_19.21 
. J6.36 

36.40 
40.34 

11.29 
^ 6.43 



For pie -jaiddle schcxjl classes (6 th and 8 th 
grades) an Analysis of variance-^perfomed on the change 
.scores^ indicat|«d^ ^^at these gains" were highly 
significant f6r the Arithmetic Fundamentals sxibtest ' (F 
= 7.73/ p^ .01) and' tox the Total Arithmetic scores {F 
= 4.17/ ^<-.Otl^ As^Obr the Reading test/ the data ,for 
.J:he- TUrithraetic test at the sixth and eighth grade? (as 
well ^s-£or the second and third grades) w^e emalyzed 
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jointly because tiie same fora of the car was 
aojninistered to both grades* _ 

At the eleiaentary school level , the analysis of 
variance iijdicated that the .gaiiis laade i^' the s«X3Dd 
and third grade project pupils , although^gseateir than 
the gains siade by the control pusil^# wer^ not 
significantly dif f erent^_feoca^^-tfie^ by the 

contro2^j5upils. At the fourth grade levels the control 
pupils niade slightly greater gains than the project 
pupils on all aritipetic tests* These differences in 
gains, however, failed to be statistically i«^gnif icaht. 
It should be netted that, as in the Reading Test, fourth 
grad'e project pupils laade higher scores on both the 
pretest and posttest, 

^ .Sje-^rdifferenc^es . in arithmetic achiev^ent scores 
at the end. of the first grade' are worthy of note. 
Although subject to the saiae restrictions nientioned 
with regard to reading (i«e., no pretest was feasible),, 
.the project pupils ^ceeded the performance of the 
control pupils on all the arithmetic achievement tests. 



(See Table 



1 



Table 6 



Poscte^t Scores on the Ar^ijr.<>tic Subtests of the 
California Achievorient Tests - First GraxJe 



Ar i :irr£tic Arithnetic -J<5tal 

Funda'-entals Reason irrg Arithr^tic 

, Project 6.23 24.32- , 55.-45 

Coiitror ^ -3.50 " 20.45 52^A5 , 



t27 



Qiese differences vere' highly significant for 

Afithretic FxmdaiGentais {? « 6.^*0, p< .01), Arithretic 

Reasonibg (F = 429, p< .01) and Total Arithiaetic (F = 

9.22, p< .Ol), rne fact that highly statistically 

significant differences were ' obtained for -all 

ari thine tic as well as for all reading siibtests strongly 

suggests the possibility that encoiintering a siiccessful 

acadenic environment fron the very first day of scfeool 

can have a profound influence on the achiever^ent of the 

first grade pupil • To follow the longitiidinal effects 

Of yearly exposure to a successful acadesaic career will 

be of considerable interest. 

Table 9* Resents the percentages of pupils in 

both project and control classes that gained, lost, or 

iaade np-^cfeange '^on the CAT in ^Arithmetic. These 

percen^^^ are provided for both elementary ax^ middle 

lopl classes. As may be observed in Table 7, there 

was little difference in percentages majcing gains or 

losses for the project versus the control classes. Al 

pujiils^ in both the project and the control ^plasses made 

gains in the middle school^ aiid over 9Xy per cent in 

both project and control classes a* the elementary 

school level m^e gains. Thi^^^^jerformance for both 

groups was good. When it isj;ponsi4ered > however, that 

matoy or the^ gain scores presented in Table 7 favor the 

project pupils over con'trols and that ^fche analysis .of 
• - ^ 

-variance confirm • several ot these differences 
^ - 123 





statistically, it xaay be stated that^ while nosfe pupils 
laade a gain^ in their, arithse tic achi^v^eat ovfer.the 
school year, the^gains nadB by the project pnpils were, 
in rany cases, greater .than the giins iaad§ by the 

controls. ' * . • * ' " • ' ^ 

• ♦ 

Table 40 presents the 2ne a n arithsietie pret-^t 

scores, the laean posttest scores, the nuiaber of conths 
gain and t^e posfrest arithmetic achievesient lever 
(grade equivalent) for project and control pnpils. As 
*lay be observed frcsj the data presented' in Table 30, 
the project Jfeipils 'gain froa' 5 to 7 zaonths in 
arithmetic achieveznen't while the control pupils cade 
gains anywhere frozi. 2 to 13 iaonths» At. the second, 
fourth', and sixth grade levels th,e posttest grade 
equivalents for the project pupils were higher* than .for « 
the controls* At the third and eighth grades', however, 
the control pupils' enjoyed a- slight advantage. 
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Tot^i-;Arithneti<: Gain - 5epte:nre-r April 
California Achle%*e:i3cnt Tests 



Septerfeer 
Grjade . Kean Scores 

.1 Project ^ ^ - 

XGa£^l 

-2* t Project : ^5^,41 

Control 'y^3.93t 



Project. 
Control 




A. Project ^ ^ 12^, 

Control ' 



6 Project • - ^8.35 

Control 47:64 

8 ' Project . 50.32 

Control 55.51 



Aprii. 
Kean Scores 


Months 




42.45 


O 

3 


^ 1.3 , 

4 


67.<^ ' 
'58.6? 


6 ' 


2.0 
1.7 


73.62 
S1.J4 


, 7 
13. . 


*'2.3 
2.9 


- 161.04* 
13(7.86 

r 


7 
7 


,4 . 3 
3.7 


' .t)1.20 ' . 
51.71 ■ 


7 

■' • 2 


/ ^ 5.4 . 


60.38 
' 62.57 




'5.8 
- 6.0 • 

• 









In summary/' it?" cHy be noted' that" f or *botfa the 
. reading- '^aiid arithaetie, - /subtests of' the'' . CAT/ 
adiainlstered to sever^^ grade levels there were highly 
.Statistically si-gilifiCanf; gains ^ Hade '.byVthe project 

V ^ ' ^ • , 

jnipils over the course of *the "schooi year. In no 
instance was ther:e"a s^atisticattly ' 'c6nYiz3nedr gain in 
* , achievement favorijag a controlrgiroup. Thas achievement ^ 
data, tben^ ^rovitdfejj^ strofig ' -^-evidence that -fQf this' 

^. group Qf inner-'ci'ty school pupils whp participated in 
Project Success En^jironment. -the s^c^sS te.chnigue^ has^ 
made a significant impact ' in promoting* thq tlevel pf 

J achievement while countering academic failure* 



'\ FatoQ ;the' begiiming' of Project Success- Envjxomaent it 
^ \\ ^ - " * . . - 

was: siiggested- that as inner-city children began • to ^ 

' " . • * • ' . ' - ' ' 't ^ ' ' • 

expefiende success' in sc^jool their attitudes toward both 

. thenselv^ aid school vfeuld ixjrorove^ Specifically _ it' was ' • 

^ iqrpotliesized that project pupdLl,s, having experienced success^ 

•thrcgighout -the school' year • as a result of ^ the Success ' 

technique would cczae to have better self-concepts, laore. 

positive attitudes, toward* school it and be' inoi^e intemall^^ 

oriented (i.^./ they would begin to belieye that they, 

rather thaii other people, are responsible for th^ir* academic 

successes £md failures). Each of ^ these hypotheses v^s tested 

with appropr^iate instrunent^t 

1 . Cooper smith Self -Esteem Inventory ^ Form B ' - 

'^t was hypothesi&j^ the one ' result of. the 
teacher * s praising, and rewarding the children's cortect * 
. responses ^and appiropriate behavior while ignoring 

errors ^ahd disruptions would 'be" ari' increase in the 

-^--^ ' 'i * ^ ^ 

children 's -leSJ'el of self-esteem. - * * ^"^^fei 

Performance of. project and control pupils on ^the, ' 

^ Coopersmith questionnaire are presented in !?able . 11. 

^ * / i?oth experiioental and control ^groups i^Screased Jiieir 

• . ^ self-esteem, score by about five^^poilits over the school 

• ' " Y^afJ thxis, there were no significant: differences^ in 

.gaxn between jJroject and contrdl pupils • There were, 

however, si^if leant differences betwefen ftie' third ^nd 

sixti5;i. grades aiid betv/een the responses of the nsale and 

• . • .' ' ' .. . 132 ' ■ ' ^ ' 

^ ' * , - 127 - • ' ■ " 

ERJC . - - 



/ 

/' 



female pupils on fcoth -tfce'pret^t and the posttest* 
Whereas the. sixth grade pupils had tiie higher self- 
esteen scores on the pretest^ the third *gJ:ade pupils 
had the liigher scores on the ' posttest^ Feiaale pupils 
had ^ s^i^^f icantly higher , self-resteeci scores than rale 
pupils, oh both the pretest and^the posttest*^ 

^ . • Table 11 

Coopersni^ Self-Esteenj Jj^ntorj 

r 

Pretest ^ - "pdst-test Change 



-Grace 






3 . 


- Project 






Control ' 


■ ;-3S 




^Project - ' 
*' ContoJl 


' 5S 


r 


. ,49 



5?. 97 ^ 56.4B ' -1.48 

/ -"Con^^l .,49. 56.57. - .. 54.74 ■ " . -i;84 

I- , ^ ' 

>, ' . , ' ...... • » 

■ - -. ■ ■ 

It iS interesting to note that pipil^'who had^. 
bfeen exposed to the- success technique for two year^ 
gained^, aliaost twice^ as laany points on the Cob^rsaith 
in ^e one year period as the pupils who hcfcd been 
^ expos^ f or ' only onis ye^ (^♦JS ver^a 4.14 points>; 
the difference was^ however/ not sig^iif icant* In 

^ conclusion/ it is " not possible . to "kronfirxa the- 
hypothesis that i^reased achievement will , restilt in 

' enhanced *self-esteem; ^but^ it'-'is^ cl^t' that Ppoject 
Success Qaviiro'xuaent does not have any negative effect^ 
on self jConcept* " ' / - - - 



Crandall ■ Intellecttial Achlevenent Responsibility (lAR) 
Questionnaire 

The Craidall lAR assesses pupils' beliefs that 
they, rather than other people rrf fixe cesponsible for 
their iateliectual-acadenticr successes auid- failures, 
a^ Positive Intenxal L6ccs of Control 

ae positive scale neasures the extent 'to v^ich 
pupils ax:cept responsifaiXity for their academic 
9uccesses. As laay be observed in Table 12, there was no 
significant difference between project and control 
pupils in their willingness to accept responsibility/ 
*for acadeiaic success tP = 6.06, ns ) • On both the pretes/ 
and post;tes^t the eighth, grade pupils' were zaore, willing 
than fourth grade pupils' to assume thesS^^responsiMiStv 
for szaccess (p< .(H). On the posttest there was als^ a 
sex diff^rgnce. At the beginning of -the year ^le 
pupiis, were slightly laore inclined to ,>«:cept 
responsibility for tixeir school success; by/ the enct."'of 
the y^ar, female pupils were more willing to accept 
such, responsibility, (F = 7.98, p< .01 on Posttest). 



. ' Table 12 ■ . . - 

* Crandall Positive Locus of Control 



Grade 






Pffetest 


Positest 


Change 


4 \ 


Project/ 
CcHitfol 




•12^7:; 
f2.00 


12.65 
12.30 


- 0.05 
.30 




Control^ 




13.53 
13.55 


13.33 
.13.29 


0.19 



/ 



Hegative Locus of Control . . » 

Tne negative scale cieasures the 'extent to which ^ 
pupils 'accept responsibility ^ Tor tiieir aca^aic 
•failxires. As na^,^*;i^bserved in Table 13, there was.k 
-^significant difference on the pretest between project 
ind control pupils in ti^eir willingness -to ..actfept • 
responsibility for their hypothetical acad^nic failure* 
Over the 5 course of the school year, project pupils 
becarie isore willing to accept responsibility for their 
academic failures while the control pupils became less 
willing to accept ^uch responsibility. Analysis of -the 
change icore^ indicated that these changes were 
significant' (F = 7.42^ p< .01). This difference was the 
result of higher scores being made on the pretest by 
the control pupils than were made by the project pupils 
(pretest control jjieaui: 11 .006; pretest project mean: 
10.155). On the postt^st there was no difference 
between the project and control pupils. Thus the 
initial superioriT^ demonstrated by the contrpj^^^^^pupils 
on this measure was lost. On both the pretest a<!aakthe 
posttest,^ the eighth grade pupils v;ere more willing j to 
accept* responsibility for their failures than were^he . 
fourth grade pupils.' , . 

^ Table 13 

I 

CraBdall Negative Locus of Control • ^ 

Grade ' H Tretest Posttest Change - 

4 Project 43 _ ^.72 9*79 ' 1»07 

Control u& 10.23 10.54 0.31- 

8 -Project 73 ^ H-JOO 11.30 . d..30 

Control^ 101 11.38 ^> 10*6l / -O.76 

• 130 • ' 
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' It zaay be lio'ted th^i^-dgring Year I there- was a 
significant iirorov enen t on t&e'^positive internal Icxnis 
of contrcQ. ^neasxire by the pzroject pupils, wherfeas Jin^' 
Year II tha significant change was isade on the negati^ 
scale • * , 

The F itt Attitxide Towai^d Schooa ' Questionnaire 

Results for the ritt^s questionnaire are 
,_^4a:esented in Table 1^*. ^ 

/ • As can be seen in Tcibie 1 ^ , there was a 

/ 

significant difference between the project aiid contrc^l 
pupils at posttest (F = p< .05). The attitudes 

of the project pupils toward school Were Significantly 
improved. There were.no differences between project ^u5d 
control pupil in their attitudes toward schctol wneit-^ 
• given the pretest in S^pf ember* Thus the hypot^sis 
that, as a result of of their siore successful 



envIroniaen4^ the project pupils .would gain a more 



positive attitud^ toward scn&ol was confirmed. 



t 




Fitt Attitude Tow^ School (Ipij^zVscore indicates. better attitude) 
Grade • 

4 Project 
' Control 

8 project. 
Control , 





Pretest 


Posttest 


• , Change 


38 


4.52 


• 341 . 


0.60 


35 






-0.42 


51 






-■ -a.i6 


83 




• 4.86 


-0.30 



It maiy be no'ted thjit-./-'<i^ing Year I there was a 
significant improvement , oh ^J^^positive internal locus 
of cdmtrol measure by the ']pi;6ject pupils, whereas ^n^:^' 
Year ti^ the significant change'Awas made on the negati^' 
scale, 

3. The F itt Attitude T.oward School \ Questionna,ire 

Results for the Fitt's questionnaire are 
presented in Table 14. ' . . • \ 

/ ' As can be .seen in Table 1U, . there was a/ 
""S. significant difference between the project arid control 
.pupils at posttest (F = 4.409, p<^.05). The attitudes 
/of the project -pupils toward school Were significantly* 

^ y ^ . • . ^ t 

improved. There were no differences between project and 
V control pupilsx in. their attitudes toward school wH'en 

given the pretest in September. Thus the hypothesis 
\ that, as a result of^ of ^theiV mot*e successful 

environment > thle project pupils , would gain a more 

positive attitude toward scB&pl'was confirmed. ^ 



I 

Table 14 



Fitt Attitude Toward School (loy:^ score indicates, better attitude)' 



Grade 




N , 


Pretest 


Posttest' 


Change 


4 


Project 


38. 


' 4.52 


• 3^1 


0.60 




' Control 


35 


4«i2 


47^4 


-0.42 


8 


Project. 


51 


4.47 


4^64 . •■ 


-0.16 




Control . 


88 


4.56. 


■ 4.86 


' -0.30 



/ 



Crardall *s PersonaX Eeeu^tldn Inventory (PSI> 



^ Because of the possibility tbat the pupils laight 
respond to gxiestioimai^^ in a socially accepted jnanner 
rajther- than i6 aotfbrdance vith their own thoughts,^ 
Crandall 's Personal Reaction Inventory was administered 
to-**'thii:d and sixth grade project and control pupils. 
1!&e PRl consists of 47 yes/no ite^as* ^As* nay i>e seen in 
lEable 15, there was a highly <signif icant difference 
betveen the project and control* classes when the-^ 
protest was given in September = 7.26, ^< .01). Jn 
Septez±>er, the -control pupils were nore honest in their . 
atiswers than were the project pupils. In April, there \ 
was no difference between the way project and control 
pupils relsponded to the PBI^ Arply^g of theJchange 
Bcores, fac^ev^, ^d not reach statistical , 
sigtiif icance. It xaay also be lioted that on the pret^t 
there was a highly significant difference 'due td grade 
(F = 77.74y .OU* This H^^fe^e^e is due to ther fact 
that third graSe pupils are nipre prone to respond in- a 
'socially desirable manner to/ the questionnaire than 
sixth graders. ^ ^ * / * 

♦ * 

Table 35 ' . 
- Crandall Personal Pveaption Inventory 



Grade E Pretzel ^ Posttest ca^ange 

^ 3 Proj^tt 60 . 32*57 -32.18 " -0.38 

, Control*' 34 " . '26.59 , 2%C6 .2.47 

* * * '1 

6 -Plroject 58 21.22 - " 19.78 ' ' ^ l./^5 

Coittrol 'U9 , 20.57 20.51 ,U 0.06 
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In- STsmary/ xt should be noted that there vas a 
^ si^nxflcaBt ch ange to a more positive attitude toward 

schjiol by -the project puoiis. In addition, whereas the 
^..^ control pupils responded significantly siore favorably 
on both th^ ^randr^ll's Personal Seaction Inventory asd 

on the Crandall^s Negative Internal Score, these 

« ^St • • ^ 

differences were'^lost over, the course of the school 

, ' ^year as the project: pupilrs began to give rore honesty 

« V 

rftther than socially accepted, respojises and as they 
began ro accept niore respo<^aJ>xlity for their acadenic 
failures. \, . , . 

Effects of the Zxperirtental Treatment on the Prt>ject 
Treacher ' s In-Class Behavior ' . . , « ' 

of ^the necessary prerequisites for providing a 
Successful envirx)nsient for ^piis is the^ training of 
teacheS&s^ in this use o^ the success technique ♦ Ctonseguently, 
the project teachers were given . theoretical^ a^id practicuk 
_ ^ experience^ designed to increase the ninaber of rewards given 
for_ajgpr'6priate beha^^^^or and ' to decrease the nttober of 

"punishiaents .given kor * inappropriate behavior (by ignoring 

" < • , <" 

such behavior instead}. -T^ order t^po determine the. ^extent : to 

which the project teachers were, in fact/ using the success 

• • • - ' ' • . 

technxcue, trained data gatherers cad^ in-class observations 

of the teachers ' and recorded the number of reinforcements 

^and j^ishments adm^iistered by both project and control 

teachers. - ' ♦ * * ^ 

138 ' . > . 
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Frequency of Positive Heznfdraeinent ^ 

The data for the 3§ vcsk^ of s«iool are sisssnaxized 'in 
Figure 3, figures present the laean n^nnber of 

reinfcrceaents per pupil during 15 ni nyte intervals* Each pf 
the 18 data points along the aiscissa represents the rr^^^n 
froa a TOxirajji of four observation sessions daring a period 
of one veeH (over the first four weeks of sphool} or during 
a period of two/weehs (over the reraining 32 weete). 

An- exasiination of -Figure -3 reveals that the 
project teache'rs adsiini^tered considerably . laore 
reinforcements ^ than did the control teach&rs. Uxe elecentary 
teachers dispensecl an average of 1^30 {range: 0.82 to S.78) 

T 

re inf or ceiiten t s per pupil during a 15 siinute interval ^ile 
the control teachers administer^ few reinforcements (nean: 
0.20^ range 0*04 to Q^38)* While the rate of teinforcement 
was not-guite as high* in the middle school as in the 
elementary^ the project teachers still averaged alniost one 
reinfbroeaent per pupil per 15- minutes (mean; 0*92, range: 
0.45 to 1.77) while the reinforcepent rate of the control 
teachers was almost negligible <ciean: 0.07, range:* 0*00 to 
0.6D). Clearly, then^ the* rate .of reiniforcement of the 
project teachers was four • to five times greater than the 
rate of reinforcement of the control teachers. 

In^ the^ elementary control classes, the incidences of 
positive reinforcement began to 4rop during the second week, 
approaching zero* by the , fourteenth week. In the middle 
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school control classes, ""ice idenc^—of positive reijiforceiaent 
vere'virfaiaily noB-existent after the third week. - 

An analysis of variance vas perforsied on frequency of 
reinforcement delivery with tregtrrent group (project versus 
control)/ grade level (elezaentary versus coddle) and ^ 
observation interval |18) as factors^ Consistent' with the 
above observation ^ project teachers admihis^ered 
significantly ZDore xeinfbrcenents than control teachers {? = 
36*98/ p< .01). There was no difference in the frequency of ' 
reinforcement of tSe^elesientary versus the middle school 
project tochers;. There was, however, a significant decline 
in the asount of reinforc^ent adninistered during the 
school year (? = ^.63/ p < .01). A comparison of the 
perfomance of nev» versus experienced project teachers laade 
at midyear indicated that there was. no difference in the 
frequency with which reinf orceaent was delivered. fay the two 
groups (? = 0.265, ns) 

Thesfe data J jorovide strong evidence that the project 
pupils were exposed to nore positive reinforcement than the 
control pupils and that they continued to receive this 
reinf orcein en t throughout the school year. 

Freqx^ncy of Punishiaent { 

Figure is a representation of the average number of 
punishnents per fifteen-minute interval delivered by project 
and control teachers by grade level. As shown ifi Figure ft, 
project teachers were x^ach less punitive than control 
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teachers^ p^ticularly dtiriiig the first weete of school* 
?or the first tvo veeJts^ project teachers at both eleaentary 
ax^ siiddle spools adainistered fewer than one-fourth as 
nany pmishnents as control teachers* The rate of punighrnerrt 
declined over the. school year' for all groups. At the 
elezae^tary level/ project and control teaphers punisijed at 
about the sasie rate dxiring the last two weeks ^ while at the* 
middle school level controls continued to adninister raore 
punishment throughour xaost of the year^ In line with these 
observations, an analysis of variance perfomed on*frequency 
of punishE^^nt delivered with treatment r grade level, and 
observation interval as factors, yielded significant effects 
for-- treatE;ent {F,= 3.35, p<«01). In addition, grade- level 
and observation interval interacted <F = p< •Ol) 

J 

indicating the greater decline in punishment rate at the 
elementary ievfel than at the* middle school. 

^The . data-gatheters recorded the frequency of all forms 
of punishment administered to project and control pupils 
dxiring the observation periods. Over the entire school yeair, 
the average number ^ of punishments administered by the 
project teachers was far less than the average number of 
punishments administered by the control teachers. Whereas 
the . . elementary control teachers administered,^ on the 
average, approximately one punishment per 15 minutes (0»28 
punishments per pupil per 15 minutes)r the punishment 
delivered by' the -project teacher, was almost negligible. See 
Table 16. 



/ 



Table 16 

Kesn Incidence*^ of Punisimc-nt 
Per X5 Jiinutes 



Proiect Classes - Control Classes 
Elenentary Sdusol , 0,28 l.CK) 

4 

Middle School ^ . .lo8 



In the ndddle school, both the project and the control 
teachers delivered sore punishments than their- elementary 
school counterparts. Ecwever, the average number of 
pimishments deli\%red by the projecf teachers was still far 
less than the ayerage nisaber of punishments delivered by the 
control teachers* Whereas project teachers delivered about 
0.46 punishments per. 15 minutes, the control teachers 
delivered 1.58 punishments per 15 minutes. Cl^rjy, then^ at 
both the .elementary and the middle school levels, the , 
project teachers delivered less than a third of. the- ' nxn&ber 
Of punishments delivered by th6 control teachers. 



' Summary, Year IX « < - . 

The observational data ijtidicate l^at the project pupils 
were exposed to significantly more positive reinforcement 
than their coun tergarts * in the cofitrol classes. Althpugh the. 
rate of punishment was relatively' low in both project and 
control classes, "incidences of. pimishment in the project 
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clctsses were alisost^noa-exxstent^ less thfiin pne- third the 
rate in pontrol classes*. On Ahe aYer4ge, the- project 
teacheijs 'i;&faxded their cletss&s frca 16 to 4$ tines for e^ch 
dncidej[jt of punishments In coitrast, the ccmtrol classes 
received an average of only 8 to 10 rew^ds per punishnent* 
The project teachers, *then^ were ef feet ively-, trained in the 
use of the success technique* They naxixaized si«:cess 
experiences while ninimizing failure experiences in their 
'.classrooas^ ' - ^» 

The project staff hypothesized that the success 
technique woxiid reduce disruptive behavior in the classroom 
while increasing attention to assigned academic tapks. The 
^taff^s hypotheses' were confirmed. In-class observations 
were jnade twice weekly by data gatherers* in^ both project' and 
control ' classrooias.^ 'Two behavioral measurfes ^ were taken 
during the observation, periods: the number of disruptive 

behaviors in a typical 15 rainute oeriod and thfe pef cent of 

^ ' / 

tide the pupils appeared to devote to assigned ^adejoic 

tasks. 

The observational data clearly indicated that * the 
-project pupils in both the elementary and middle schools 
jffire significantly less disrujit^e in 'class than the 'control 
pupils. Iji additioh/ the level of disruption in the project 
classes declined significantly oyer the .school year. During 
the first week of school there were, on the average, almost' 
two incidences of disruption in the control classes for eath 
incident in the project classes. By the last two weeks _.in^ 



school, 'there were- 12 disruptive incidences^ in tke control 

classy for pach incident in tne project classes « ^ 

The projett pigjils also devo£ed significantly raoi;e tine 

to assigned academic siateriais during the observational 

•periods. ?or the^ laost bart, the attention level in the 

project classes iwreased during ' the* first few weeks of 

» « - • • ' 

school ^ and • .rezaained at a hi^h level thereafter^- The • 
•attention level for the control 'classes was relatively low 
throughout the school year. DiLir^^ng the first week of schfol, 
th^ elementary oroject classes were on •'task an averse of 
71.0 per cent of the time as contriisted with the elfeaentary 
• control classes which. were on-ta^ 59.3 per cent of the • 
time. In the .niddie school/, the project- and control classes 
Ve^e on-task.7^.4 per cent and S^^S per j:en€ of the iine * 

respectively ^rom that point, ther^ was an increase in j&n- 

* * • * J. - . ' . . « » * 

task behavior in the project classes* which.* gfaSually 

*• • • ■ . • 

^tablized at approximately 90 * per cgJht in both -^he * 

elementary and middle sehools. In cojitrast. the oii-task 

behavior in the control classes contiiiued to be a good deal- 

lower and more erzf^tic, fangirkg ^rom a high of 68 per cent 

to a low 48 pei> cerit. , ■ ♦ , ■ * 



From the 4- A-class '^observation data, it is 'apparent that 
. the 'sdccess technique did indeed j^os^ter desirable social * 
. behavior In ^the clagsroom. This finding parallels 'both .the 

» ' ' . ' • * ^ ^ ' 

results of xn-class obseirvation^ dxirin^ Jfear- I (See Summary' 
Ye^, p. ^5) results- of a pilot* study in 
v;h*ich the success technique v;as applied on ^ schoolr^^ide* , . *' 
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basis ^(fca^' elementary scbbol having a* pupij. population 
siriilar to 'the project population* fThxxs, there is little 
doabt that the success technigiie *caa, acd did, establish an 
•appropriate environment fpr academe achievement. 

because *ttere was-^ sons dedication during Year I that 
the success t^cdinigue served, to elevate academic aptitude 
HQ) r appropriate levels of the California t ^^^ort-rForni Test 
icf? Mental l^ctur ity were administered to al*l ptojeet -aiid 
control, pupils in Septesfber and May» The evidence Ix^dicat^ 
that the sjK3::ess technique had a beneficial effect upon 
academic ^i^iti^e. The Reject /pupils at five of the Six 
grade levels under consideral^on gained ladre /in tested IQ 
than their, control counterj^ts, vdth statistically 
significant gains ^t four of ^he six levels, v ^ 

The results of the first year of the prqjeetXsee Svm^ 
lairy Yestr 1, op. 85-86) suggest that <»Jjicreasing pupils* 
apparent attention to academic tasks and lowering the 
disruptive level of behavior do not guarantee improvement in 
academic perj^oxmanc^. Thus in .the second year of the 
project/ project pupils were heavily reinforced for academic 
successes As ^oon as disruptive behavior^, was reduced and 
task-invalvement was high, reinforcement was jnade contingent 
upon academic performance.. As a result of^ this change frpm 
Yeaiv;^^ to ^ Year II, it w'as hypothesized that project pupils 
would make signif idsjnt-'jgains in academic 'achievement. 
^. -Academic .achievement in the areas ^of ' reading and 
arithxsiefic was measured by means* of ^ tTie CSElifornia 




V 

^ ^ Acb jLjgyfeent Tests <^CAt]> administered tp all project and 

^•control classed in Septeisber • and ifi April* The projtect 

/ - ' * ' ^ J I * . ' * 

pupils nade hiigher 5pin^ on all the reading suij tests at ^11 

"grade levels except one {Reading Vocabulaury, at the foixrtfi 

gr^e)\ Two of the three ^gains at the secon^ and third grade 

levels and all of the gains aft the sixth and^ eighth grade f 

levels were statistically significant. At •the fourth g?rade 

ievel-^^ains" on two of the three subtests were in the " "il^ht 

direction but. did not reach statistical signif icance* The 

CAT was administered to the first gride project aiid control 

pupils as a posttest in April. The first grade ptroils scored 

significantly higher on all the" reading sribtests. 

At both the elerientary atjd th^t zaiddle school levels 

izore project pupils made gains than control pupils and ferwBr 
• <- ^ 

- mde * -losses. In terms of grade equivalents, the project 

** 

pupils gained iron-. five to thirteen laonths while the control 
cla^sses gained pne to 's^x. — ^ 

In *arithiaetic,^ project pupils made' higher gains at the 
second/ third, .sixth and eighth cprade levels oii all the 
• arithmetic subtests, "^o of these gains at the sixth and 
eighth grade level were statistically significant. Wh^ 

given the CAT as a posttest ix^> Aoril, * first grade project 

' \ .-^ ' ' \ ' . " ' 

pupils scored significantly hi^ljer^^)n all , the arithmetic 

\ subtests ^han did first-grade control pupils. In teirms of ' 

grade equivalents, the prgject -pupils gaitied anywhere fCf?^ 

. ^ive to seven Sionths in arithmetic achievement while the 

controls gained from two to thirteen months ♦ . 
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In srsszLBxy, the application of the success technic 
throughout the s<diOol year produced a core reinforcing/ 'l^ss 
punishing classropa environment with few disruptions aiid a 
high degree 'bf task involvesenj:^ » increased academic 
aptitude, and greater academic achiey«;;ient than traditional 
zaethQds of teaching. Th^s in each of these areas of concern , 
the data indicate that the sod.cess environment better meets 
the needs of .inner-city, t^ach^s ahd fJupils than traditional 
metftodsv 

It IS often argued that the failures experienced by the 
inner-city child not otiiy affect his perf orsiance but also 
alter his perceptions of his school and himself. The project 
staff hypothesized .that .the success technique might 
•counteract ' these psycljological effects. For .this reason, 
project and control pupils were, given: the Fitt ♦ Attitude " 
Toward School, the Cfandall Intellectual Achle^^j^t 
Responsibility Questionnaire , fche CraMall Personal Reaction; 
Inventory , ^nd "the Coppersmith Self -Esteem Inventory , Fo^ 
B. The results^ indica«ted that- project pupils became^<»^re 
positive in th^ir attitude toward BChool betweeh-Septen±>er 
and I-lay. Project 'pupils were also more willing to accept 
responsibility for their academic failures than controls. On 
the -other hand, project and control pupils did not differ in 
th&ir self-esteem '. or in the social desirability of their 
responding. Thus the hypotheses of the project staff vith 
r§spec't to these psychological measures were par^ally 
conf frmea7**It migh,t be ad^ed that ift no -case was <th'e effect 



of ""the toccess technigae psychologically haraful ^and on two 
neasures (the Fitt Attitude TcMatd School Questionnaire and 
the Crandall Personal Re:action Inventory ) , signif fcant 
iaproveiaiBnts were made. • \ 

In addition, questionnaires were aidiainistered to 
project teachers, pupils and parents. The responses ^ these 
questionnaires indicated that ^"^ in general, all three /groups 
liJced the project, and feit that i# facilitate academic 
achievement and siade school spre ^joyable* Alnost all the 
respondents expressed a desire that the project be 
continued* . , 
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of the luccessr techniq^ue psychologically harmful and on two 



measures (the Fitt Attitude , Toward^ Schopl Questionnaire and 
the Craridall Personal Reaction j Inventory ) , significant 



improvemei.ts were made. 

In addition, questionnaires were administered to 
project teachers, pupils and parents. Th6 responses to* these 
questionnaires "indicated that, ^ in general, all three groups 
iiked.the project, arid felt that it facilitated academic 
aphievement . and made school more enjoyable. Almost all the 
respon'dents expressed a desire ■ tjiat the project be 
continued^ ' . 
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Teacher ^d-%tudent Observation Form - "^eair II 
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